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INTRODUCTION 

Book Five of The Burke Literature and Art 
Readers is a continuation of the subjects treated of in Book 
Four. Patriotism, heroism, and chivalry have always been 
considered worthy themes for the greatest of thinkers and 
writers. • ' . 

Compare the way in which different authors and artists 
treat the same subject. Compare '' Victory" and *^The 
• Last Fight in the Coliseum." Compare the pictures of dif- 
ferent monuments. One man ts'ls of his hatred of sin by 
using the words which express the feelings of hate; another 
represents sin as an offensive looking dragon, and the 
mailed warrior crushes him to death, or the gentle maiden 
causes him to flee by making the sign of the cross. Pic- 
tures, statuary, and literature each contribute^ messages 
which tell us sin is hateful and is to be detested. 

The full page illustrations in this book are from photo- 
graphs of statues and famous buildings. Michael Ange'o 
said Architecture was the greatest of all the Arts — that scu'p- 
ture and painting were the handmaids of Architecture. We 
have learned that great thoughts are preserved and trans- 
' mitted by words and by paintings; and we shall, in Book 
Five, learn some of the stories told by stone. 

Beautiful and grand statues are found in many galleries 
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6 INTRODUCTION 

and cities, but " all the galleries of statuary become almost 
insignificant before the sculptures of the Vatican." In this 
book there are pictures of pieces of statuary in the Vatican 
'at Rome. 

Michael Angelo's great work was the dome of St. Peter's 
in Rome. The Frontispiece gives you some idea of this' 
magnificent building, with its dome expressive of the whole 
round world resting upon the Rock of the Church which 
Jesus Christ founded. 
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To the Pupils : — ► 

To know how to read is a blessing if by our reading we 
learn the good thoughts that have been put into words and 
pictures and statuary, or have been in any way preserved 
for posterity. 

The " sweet-faced " little Italian boy, described on page 
20, had many a beautiful thought which, when he was old 
enough, he put into pictures, and to-day we can read his 
thoughts from his pictures. 

Father Faber, Longfellow, Tennyson, Adelaide Procter, 
and others of the writers whom we know, died some years 
ago ; we have never seen them, but we know them through 
reading their writings. 

If you understand what you try to read aloud, you will 
read well ; but you must think about what you read. Think 
of the meaning of the sentences ; but to do this you must 
know the meaning of the words. 

Find out more about the writings of the authors than 
this book will tell you. What more have they written? 
How do their writings compare with those of others who 
have written on the same subjects? 

As you read, learn the meaning of the allusions which 
are used by many authors. On page 203, Hawthorne men- 
tions that the old Italian women of a certain place "might 
have been taken for the Parcae." What does ParccB mean? 
The dictionary will help you in this matter. 

On page 219, the pictures of Thorwaldsen's bas-reliefs 
of " Night " and " Morning " are symbolic. The rosy flower 
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8 TO THE PUPILS 

dropping to earth and the lighted torch held by the wide 
awake cherub, tell of the dawn, the rising of the sun, the 
opening day when the eastern sky flushes like the rose. 
This pirture means ** Morning." The other picture has in 
it the owl, which is the bird of night, and the sleeping babes. 
There is no doubt but this picture is meant for ** Night." 

To what historic event does the poem "Charge of the 
Light Brigade" refer? The "Centennial Hymn"? 

As you rgad the literary selections compare them with 
others on the same subject. Write at least one essay about 
each one of the pictures, explaining its meaning, and telling 
something about the artist. 

The Author. 

Malone, N. Y. 
January 21, 1902. 
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THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER 

FRANCIS SCOTT KEY 

Francis Scott Key, the author of the poem "The Star-Spangled Bar»- 
ner," was born in Maryland, August 9, 1780, and died January 11. 1843. He 
was a fawyer and did not devote much of his time to literature. "The Star- 
Spangled Banner " was written on board a British man-of-war where he was 
a prisoner. The vessel upon which he was held as a prisoner was firing 
upon Fort McHenry, and he was anxiously trying to discern, through the 
smoke of battle and the grey of the morn, what flag was floating from the 
fort. This poem expresses his sentiments at the time. A number of his 
poems were collected and published in 1857.. 

O say, can you see, by the dawn's early light, 

What so proudly we hailed at the twilight's last gleaming.? 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars, through the perilous 
fight 
O'er the ramparts we watched, were so gallantly stream- 
ing? 
And the rocket's red glare, the bombs bursting in air, 
Gave proof through the night that our flag was still theni. 
O say, does that star-spangled banner yet wave 
O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave? 

On the shore, dimly seen through the mists of the deep 
Where the foe's haughty host in dread silence reposes, 

What is that which the breeze o'er the towering steep, 
As it fitfully blows, half conceals, half discloses? 
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14 BOOK FIVE 

Now it catches the gleam of the morning's first beam; 
Its full glory reflected now shines on the stream ; — 
'Tis the star-spangled banner ! O long may it wave 
O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave ! 

And where is the band who so vauntingly swore, 

That the havoc of war and the battle's confusion, 
A home and a country should leave us no more ? 

Their blood hath washed out their foul footsteps' pollu- 
tion! 
^ No refuge could save the hireling and slave 
From the terror of fight, or the gloom of the grave. 
And the star-spangled banner in triumph doth wave 
O^er the land of the free and the home of the brave ! 

O thus be it ever, when freemen shall stand 

Between their loved homes and the war's desolation ; 

Blest with victory and peace, may the heaven-rescued land 
Praise the Power that hath made, and preserved us a na- 
tion ! 

Then conquer ^we must; for our cause it is just; 

And this is our motto, " In God is our trust " ; 

And the star-spangled banner in triumph shall wave 

O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 

•3* t^* f^ 



Greater love hath no man than this, that he lay down 
his life for his friends. 
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VICTORY 

FANNIE E. NEWBERRY 

Fannie Ellsworth Newberry was born in the old French town of Mofl- 
roe, Michigan, but left there at the age of five for a home in Chicago. Her 
education was conducted at home under the tutelage of her accomplished 
mother and various teachers, until she entered as a student at a Young La- 
dies* Seminary in Monroe. At the age of seventeen she , graduated from a 
school in Brookline, Massachusetts, arid was married two years later. Most 
gof her books have been written since the year 1890. 

"Victory " is a tale of Rome where the Christians are being persecuted by 
Nero. The life of Hector, a popular Roman soldier, has been saddened by 
the loss of a younger brother, who, years before, was stolen and supposed to 
have been carried into captivity. In secret Hector listened to the teachings 
of the Christians, and is almost converted to their faith. He learns that a 
number of them have been brought in from a neighboring province and cast 
into the dungeons of the forum. His sympathy being awakened he longs to 
see them, and on the pretext of curiosity he secures permission to accompany 
the guard on his morning rounds. 

Hector and the guard entered the wide corridor beside 
the judgment hall, and at its end descended the stairs which 
led downward by successive flights far underground. 

At the guard's words, " Here are the Christians!" Hec- 
tor awoke in animation. A murmur of tuneful melody 
reached his ears — the prisoners were singing hymns of com- 
fort and good cheer. The music ceased as the door opened, 
and Hector saw grave, self-controlled, intelligent faces; 
among them was a youth who looked straight at Hector 
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i6 BOOK FIVE 

with large, honest eyes, and Hector was almost betrayed into 
a cry of recognition, for the prisoner was his long-sought- 
for brother, Herklas. The boy for whom he had labored 
like a father, whom he had cherished in his inmost heart, 
was here— a Christian, and doomed to a horrible death ! 

Meanwhile the guard was calling each man by number. 
Hector, standing motionless and absorbed, was to them but 
a Praetorian guard on duty. How could one know that be- 
hind that shirt of mail the heart was beating to suffocation, 
behind the closed visor the face was working with ten- 
derness, and that the shaded eyes were swimming in 
tears. 

He was roused by the guard. 

" These are to be sacrificed in the games at the amphi- 
theater at the celebration of Poppaea's birthday. I am to' 
select two as gladiators; one for the net and one to be done 
to death by Anisarchus, the champion wrestler." 

A sudden inspiration came to Hecton 

" Let me select the man, Euphrastus ! I was once 
skilled in the training of the arena." 

" True ! Give us your judgment, friend. I doubt not it 
will be far better than my own." 

" Let the opponent of Anisarchus be Number Seven." 

"Jove! That slender, beautiful youth? He will be 
crushed like a mouse in the jaws of a cat." 

" Be not so sure, friend. He is quick and muscular. It 
will at least be a livelier battle than if any of the older men, 
with stiffened sinews and slow movements^ were chosen." 
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VICTORY 17 

Hector seemed almost gay. But when they reached the 
upper air, he sought a secluded place in the gardens near by 
and gave way to his grief. 

"My brother! 'My little Herklas! O God of the Chris, 
tians, hear and help me in this extremity! Thou hast 
shown me my brother — help me to save him ! Fill me with 
Thine own invincible strength, that Herklas may be saved 
a cruel death I " 

After a while he rose, calm and strong, and returned to 
his duties, uplifted by a purpose that dominated all lesser 
thoughts, and a consecration to Christ that, in spite of grief 
and fear, brought him a certain comfort which no earth- 
ly woe could take away. Hector at once began laying 
his train of operations. By a little diplomacy he succeed- 
ed in obtaining an audience with Nero. He asked to 
meet the champion wrestler in place of the condemned 
Christian. 

Nero exclaimed: "Caesar has too much regard for his 
loyal soldiers to condemn them to the arena with captives 
and criminals. Do you not know such a trial of strength is 
to the death?" 

" I will willingly meet this Anisarchus, and it shall be a 
combat to the death. But, if I conquer, I ask one reward 
—that Caesar give me for mine own the handsome young 
captive whose place I take in the arena." 

" So you long for a slave of your own, Hector? Well, so 
be it. But I fear I will lose a good soldier by the exchange. 
You are not in training." 
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i8 BOOK, FIVE 

" There are three weeks yet, O Caesar, and I have been 
daily attending the gymnasium. Pray let me try, under the 
conditions." 

"That you get the slave? Oh, yes, take him by all 
means — if you live through it — and beat this Christian non- 
sense out of him. That will be good practice for your mus- 
cles. Go ! " 

The day of the games arrived. In the amphitheater the 
vast audience was seated. The officer rose and saluted the 
Emperor, who politely responded, then through the sud- 
denly opened gates poured a great procession made up of 
poets, musicians, wrestlers, runners, athletes, riders, etc.; 
and lastly a long, pathetic, slow-moving line of doomed cap- 
tives. It was about the eighth hour when the wrestlers 
were called. There were several pairs, but Anisarchus and 
Hector led the little procession and advanced to the royal 
box and gave their salutation. At the signal the contest 
began. It was quickly seen that Hector, if slightly built 
and smaller, was the more ready and quick, but few among 
those thousands understood whence came the wondrous 
power; for he, like David of old, was "contending in the 
strength of the Lord." 

The contest had proceeded but a short time when there 
was a yell of triumph, led by Nero — Anisarchus was down! 
But only for an instant. Regaining his footing after a bit- 
ter struggle of a few seconds, he seemed roused to fury by 
the disgrace,, and for a while showed a strength that was 
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VICTORY 19 

invincible. Hector had all he could possibly do to hold his 
own against him ; but the Olympic trick was swift and sure, 
and Anisarchus in his mad rage was not prepared for it. 
Just as he was about to shout his triumphant, " I have 
him ! " feeling the lithe figure of the Greek give way, neither 
he nor any one else knew just what happened, but some- 
thing quick and sinuous as a serpent's spring gave his left 
ankle a twist that caused a second's hot agony, and he fell 
so heavily that he lay still, utterly unconscious. 

Amid the roar of applause Hector, kneeling above him, 
looked anxiously for the uj -turned signals of mercy, hav- 
ing no desire for the death of his opponent ; but the uncon- 
scious wrestler was dragged from the arena, nO longer the 
champion of Rome. Then Hector, proud only in a strength 
not his own, glad only because of his brother, marched with 
stately tread down the arena with the four other victors, to 
receive the plaudits of the multitude ; and as he bent low 
beneath the imperial party, Poppaea caught from her white 
wrist a blazing jewel and tossed it wdth the cry, " For Hector, 
victorious ! " 

The Christians' God had answered his prayer. 

•3* M^ J^ 

He who fights and runs away 
May live to fight another day ; 
But he who is in battle slain 
Can never rise and fight again. 
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THE ANGEL OF CHRISTIAN ART 

FRANCESCA 

Long years ago a sweet faced little lad went singing 
through the olive groves of a town in sunny Italy. As 
he went his cheerful way in the sunshine, his thoughts wan- 
dered to where the shining angels chant the praises of their 
King, and he thought that the happiest fate on earth must 
be to put on canvas pictures that would lead men's minds 
to dwell on holy scenes, and their feet to walk in holy paths; 
and he wished that he might be such a painter. He never 
lost this longing, and in after years so well did he picture 
the glorious hosts of heaven, and so pure and good a life did 
he lead, that people could find no word but "Angelic" to 
go with the simple term Brother when they spoke his name. 

From the time when he went singing through the fair 
olive groves of Mugello, until he appears at twenty years of 
age, a Dominican novice, we know little of his life ; but it 
must have been filled with the same sweet fancies ; and the 
calm eyes of his soul could never have lost sight of the radi- 
ant visions which afterward grew beneath the divine magic 
of his brush. 

The name to which he was born was not a lofty one — 
just Guido di Pietro, which means simple Guido, son of 
Peter. When he entered the Order of St. Dominic, he took 
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THE ANGEL OF CHRISTIAN ART 21 

the name of Giovanni, but it is not as Fra Giovanni that we 
know him. The world, as we have said, refused to call him 
by any name but Fra Angelico, and well he deserved it— he 
who was the glory of his convent, and the painter of angelic 
forms which live to this day, their colors but slightly dimmed 
by time, their sweet faces an inspiration to countless behold- 
ers as the long centuries pass. 

The Dominicans had, for reasons chiefly political, been 
obliged to leave their beloved Florence, and make a home 
upon a sunny slope half-way Up to where the walls of old 
Fiesole stood in proud whiteness. There the Angelic 
Brother prayed and worked, cheerfully taking his turn at 
the daily toil with his brethren ; looking out over beautiful 
Florence, City of Flowers, which all true poets and artists 
love. The group of noble buildings which tourists see there 
to-day was at that time incomplete, but the River Arno was 
then, as now, like a winding silver ribbon,- and the olive 
trees shook their leaves, and the bright sun of Italy was 
over all. 

One day it came about that the Dominicans were re- 
called to Florence, and they left their home on the hillside, 
which they had loved only because of its nearness to their 
own dear San Marco, and went trooping back, their angel- 
ical painter with them. " Going home " they called it, and 
they chanted loud psalms of praise as they went along, 
carrying their convent treasures with them. 

The great family of the Medici ruled Florence then, and 
its head, Cosmo, selected the gentle Fra Giovanni, then 
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chiefly known as' a copyist of manuscripts, to decorate the 
walls of the restored San Marco. And well did he perform 
the task. Pictures of our Blessed Lady, of the Divine Child, 
of angels and of saints grew Upon the bare white background 
Irke flowers in a garden in the springtime. 

Fra Angelico was not a preacher, although belonging to 
a preaching order; but the creations of his heavenly genius 
have perhaps done as much for religion as most spoken 
sentences; yet he wrought not for glory or reward — just 
painted on and on, never tiring, never impatient, or abating 
one jot of his holy enthusiasm. 

Each day when he began to paint he fell upon his knees 
to ask God's help in his work, and his fervor was such that 
whenever he portrayed the sufferings of our Lord, tears of 
love and pity coursed down his cheeks. The present rulers 
of Italy have seen fit to turn the convent of San Marco into 
a show-house, and long ago they drove its inmates away 
from the peaceful spot; but the pictures of Fra Angelico 
still gleam from the walls of the tiny cells, each one of which 
was enriched with his work. 

In his day the greatest ones of earth loved to visit the 
Dominicans of San Marco at their quiet home. The rulers 
of the city had their own apartments there, and even Pope 
Eugeriius would turn from the affairs of state and spend 
a season with the white robed brethren. He grew to love 
Fra Angelico, and wished to make him archbishop of Flor- 
ence, but the honor was modestly and firmly refused. 

" I have one in mind, your Holiness, who would make a 
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better archbishop," said gentle Fra Angelico ; and he named 
Fra Antonino, who became in fact the sought for prelate — 
a wise bishop and a blessed saint. 

Pope Eugenius called the gentle painter to Rome to ex- 
ecute some work, and there he died and there he is buried. 
His body, like that of Dante, another great Florentine, rests 
aw^y from home, but his presence seems yet to cling to the 
beautiful painted angels whose faces light the old convent 
walls in the City of Flowers. 

The quaint old historian of Florence, Vasari, says of 
Fra Angelico — and with his sweet words we will conclude 
this sketch : 

" He was of simple and pious manners. He shunned 

the worldly in all things, and during his pure and simple 

life was such a friend to the poor that I think his soul must 

now be in heaven." 

jf^ j^ j^ 

MARY 

She stood; she sank not. Slowly fell 
Adown the cross the atoning blood. 
In agony ineffable 
She offered still His own to God. 

No pang of His her bosom spared; 
She felt in Him its several power. 
But she in heart His priesthood shared; 
She offered sacrifice that hour. 

— Aubrey de Vere. 
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MONK FELIX 

HENRY W. LONGFELLOW 

One morning, all alone, 

Out of his convent of gray stone. 

Into the forest older, darker, grayer, 

His lips moving as if in prayer, 

His head sunken upon his breast 

As in a dream of rest. 

Walked the Monk Felix. All about 

The broad, sweet sunshine lay without, 

Filling the summer air; 

And within the woodlands as he trod. 

The twilight was like the truce of God 

With worldly woe and care. 

Under him lay the golden moss; 

And above him the boughs of hemlock trees 

Waved, and made the sign of the cross. 

And whispered their Benedicites; 

And from the ground 

Rose an odor sweet and fragrant 

Of the wild flowers and the vagrant 

Vines that wandered, 
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Seeking the sunshine, round and round. 

These he heeded pot, but pondered , 

On the volume in his hand, 

A volume of St. Augustine 

Wherein he read of the unseen 

Splendors of God's great town 

In the unknown land, 

And, with his eyes cast down 

In humiHty, hesaid: 

" I believe, O God, 

What herein I have read. 

But, alas ! I do not understand ! " 

And lo ! he heard 

The sudden singing of a bird, 

A snow-white bird, that from a cloud 

Dropped down, 

And among the branches brown 

Sat singing 

So sweet and clear and loud, 

It seemed a thousand harp-strings ringing. 

And the Monk Felix closed his book, 

And long, long, 

With rapturous look. 

He listened to the song, 

And hardly breathed or stirred. 

Until he saw, as in a vision, 

The land Elysian, 
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And in the heavenly city heard 

Angelic feet 

Fall on the golden flagging of the street. 

And he would fain 

Have caught the wondrous bird, 

But strove in vain ; 

For it flew away, away 

Far over hill and dell, 

And instead of its sweet singing 

He heard the convent bell 

Suddenly in the silence ringing 

For the service of noonday. 

And he retraced 

His pathway homeward sadly and in haste. 

In the convent there was a change ! 
He looked for each well-known face. 
But the faces were new and strange ; 
New figures sat in the oaken stalls. 
New voices chanted in the choir ; 
Yet the place was the same place. 
The same dusky walls 
Of cold, gray stone. 
The same cloisters and belfry and spire. 

A stranger and alone 
Among that brotherhood 
The Monk Felix stood. 
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" Forty years," said a Friar, 

" Have I been Prior, 

Of this convent in the wood. 

But for that space 

Never have I beheld thy face ! " 

The heart of the Monk Felix fell ; . 

And he answered with submissive tone: 

" This morning, after the hour of Prime; 

I left my cell. 

And wandered forth alone. 

Listening all the time 

To the melodious singing 

Of a beautiful white bird. 

Until I he^rd 

The bells of the convent ringing 

Noon from their noisy towers. 

It was as if I dreamed ; 

For what to me had seemed 

Moments only, had been hours!" 

" Years ! " said a voice close by. • 
It was an aged monk who spoke. 
From a bench of oak 
Fastened against the wall ; — 
He was the oldest monk of all. 
For a whole century 
Had he been there, 
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Serving God in prayer, 

The meekest and humblest of His creatures. 

He remembered well the features 

Of Felix, and he said. 

Speaking distinct and slow : 

" One hundred years ago. 

When I was a novice in this place, 

There was here a monk, full of God's grace, 

Who bore the name 

Of Felix, and this man must be the same 

And straightway 

They brought forth to the light of day 
A volume old and brown, 
A huge tome, bound 
In brass and wild boars' hide. 
Wherein were written down . 
The names of all who had died 
In the convent, since it was edified. 
And there they found, 
Just as the monk had said, 
That on a certain day and date, 
•One hundred years before, 
Had gone forth from the convent gate 
The Monk Felix, and never more 
Had entered that sacred door. 
He had been counted among the dead ! 
And they knew, at last, 
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That, such had been the power 
Of that celestial and immortal song, 
A hundred years had passed, 
And had not seemed so long 
As a single hour. 

V* V* 1^ 

THE MAGNIFICAT 

My soul doth magnify the Lord, and my spirit hath re- 
joiced in God my Saviour. 

Because he hath regarded the humility of His hand- 
maid ; for behold from henceforth all generations shall call 
me blessed. 

Because He that is mighty, hath done great things to 
me; and holy is His name. 

And. His mercy is from generation unto generations, to 
them that fear Him. 

He hath showed might in His arm; He hath scattered 
the proud in the conceit of their heart. 

He hath put down the mighty from their seat, and hath 
exalted the humble. 

He hath filled the hungry with good things; and the rich 
He hath sent empty away. 

He hath received Israel His servant, being mindful of 
his mercy. 

As He spoke to our fathers, to Abraham and to his seed 
forever. — The Bible. 
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The shape of the 
stone pillar, or of the 
lintel above the win- 
dow, or of the block 
that serves as a step 
up to the threshold, or 
the form of the thresh- 
old itself — all tell us 
something of the 
mind who planned 
the formation of the 
stone for the use for 
which it is now serv- 
ing. 

Nay, the stories 
told by stone tell of 
more tnan the present. They reveal much of the history 
of the past, the conditions of life of the people, and the 
thought which had been forming and which caused some 
one to make the plan, to use the material in a certain way, 
to decorate it with certain designs, or to put it in a special 
place for a particular purpose. 

The oldest histories and the most ancient records in ex- 
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istence are on stone. The form of the characters which are 
used, as our words and sentences of to-day, tell us of the race 
by whom the records were made and the very age in which 

they were written. The old 
stone monuments of Egypt 
look down upon us with sol- 
emn faces as if conscious of the 
great things they conceal, the 
important events which they 
witnessed, and the vast knowl- 
edge which they possess, but 
which they wish to keep from 
us. 

In every Christian country 
stone has been made to tell 
the story of Faith, Hope, and 
Charity. The graceful spire 
of the Gothic Cathedral points 
the way that faith leads, and 
inspires the heart with hope 
and charity. The form of the 
stately edifice, its exterior and interior decoration, remind 
us of the holy Babe who was born in the stone cave, which 
was used as a stable, and whose Body, when it was taken 
down from the Cross, was placed in the tomb hewn out of 
rock. So lasting is this material that our Lord Himself 
made use of the name to express solidity and endurance 
when He said to St. Peter, " Thou art the rock." 




WASHINGTON MONUMENT. 
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Arch and shaft and statue are used to commemorate 
great events in the life of nations, or to honor those who 
have passed from earth, but whose deeds live forever. The 
same quarry that gave the block for the statue of a saint, 
furnished, also, the material for the shaft which reminds us 
of the knight of the past, or the hero of our own day, who 
died for God and country. The monument at the bridge 
in Concord, Massachusetts, brings to mind that battle fought 
in the early morn of April 
i9> 1775. Just across the 
stream is the statue of the 
minute-man who " fired 
the shot heard round the 
world." Bunker Hill mon- 
ument means more than 
a battle which ended in a 
doubtful victory. It means 
that a brave, determined 
people resolved to resist 
the wrongs which had been 
accumulating, and, know- 
ing they were in the right, 
they began a contest for 
freedom which amazed the 
world as much by its ap- 
parently hopeless beginning as by its glorious ending. 
High and proud this monument stands not far from that 
ocean across whose bosom has come many an exile, brave 
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men and pure women, seeking a home in the land that could 
erect a Bunker Hill monument and appreciate its grand 
meaning. 

Cleopatra's " Needle," whose early history is shrouded in 
obscurity, stands lonely and silent in a new home in the 

"New World." The 
Hudson, and not the 
Nile, sweeps past this 
monument of another 
age and race and 
country ; stately 
steamers and huge 
freight vessels glide 
by, but this river, like 
the Nile, bearing the 
message of the moun- 
tain to the sea, carries, 
also, to the ocean the 
reflection of this mys- 
terious shaft, which 
holds the secret of 
its birth and of its 
life purpose with all the tenacity of the tomb. 

In St. Peter's, in Rome, stands a column from Solorhon's 
temple, that mighty edifice of the past erected to honor 
God, to express in some fitting manner the highest human 
love for the infinite goodness of the Creator. In a greater 
temple, one built with care and fashioned with rare art, as a 
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home for God and a fitting place of worship, in St. Peter's, 
in Rome, this column from Solomon's temple serves to link 
the far-off past with the active present. 

Washington's moaument, the highest in the world, stands 
by the Potomac River, not far from the home where lived 
George Washington. He was brave and patriotic when he 
endured cold and hunger and faltered not; he was kind 
and true when he led his men on to victory ; he was wise 
and thoughtful in battle and when dealing with those whom 
he conquered; but grandest and noblest of all shines out 
the hero, the truly great man, when we see him refusing a 
crown offered to him by a grateful people. 

•^ nS^ f^ 

A good deed is never lost; he who sows courtesy reaps 
friendship, and he who plants kindness gathers love. 

The very centre of all our worship is the Eucharist ; that 
is, as the word imports, a sacrifice of thanskgiving. Every- 
thing catches its tone from this. Everything in the Church 
radiates out from the Blessed Sacrament. 

— Father Faber. 
(^ «^ f^ 

\ 
\ 

; 'Tis education forms the mind: 

Just as the twig is bent the tree's inclined. 

—Pope. 
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THE KING'S SENTINEL* 

RICHARD HENRY STODDARD 

Richard Henry Stoddard, an American writer, was born in Hingham, 
Massachusetts, in 1825. When a young boy he endured the privations of 
poverty. He sold watches, worked as office boj', for a time served as an ap- 
prentice for a blacksmith, worked in a foundry, and in every way tried to 
earn an honest and independent living. He always loved knowledge and 
never neglected an opportunity to improve himself by study. He had a 
taste for good literature. One day he found a poem written by N. P. Willis, 
which aroused in him a love for poetry. About this time he had a place in 
the Custom House, but later he obtained a position on the Maitland Ajt- 
press. His poems are of more than usual merit. 

Stoddard died in New York City, May. 1Q03. 

Upon a time, unbidden came a man 

Before the mighty King of Teberistan. 

When the king saw this daring man, he cried, 

" Who art thou, fellow .f^ " Whereto he replied, 

" A lion-hunter and a swordsman, I ; 

Moreover, I am skilled in archery ; 

A famous bownian, who of men alone 

Can drive his arrows through the hardest stone. 

Besides my courage, tried in desperate wars, 

I know to read the riddle of the stars. 

First in the service of Emeer Khojend, — 

Who, friend to none, has none to be his friend — 

Him have I left, I hope, an honest man, 

To serve, if so he wills, the Lord of Teberistan/' 

* By permission of Charles Scribner's Sons, 
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To whom in answer: " I have men enow, 
Stalwart, Hke thee, apt with the sword and bow; 
These no king lacks, or need to ; what we need 
Are men \\^ho may be trusted — word and deed ; 
Who, to keep pain from us, would yield their breath ; 
Faithful in life, and faithfuller in death." 
" Try me." As thrice the monarch claps his hands. 
The captain of the guard before him stands, 
Amazed that one, unknown of him, had come 
In to the king, and fearful of his doom. 
Sternly his lord : " You guard me, slave, so well 
That I have made this man my sentinel ! '* 
Thus did the happy archer gain his end. 
And thus his sovereign find at last a friend, 
Who from that hour was to his service bound, 
Keen as his hawk, and faithful as his hound. 

Now when a moon of nights had taken its flight. 

Amid the darkness of a summer night. 

The king awoke, alarmed, with fluttering breath, 

"Like one who struggles in the toils of death. 

And wandered to his lattice, which stood wide. 

Whence, down below him in the court, he spied 

A shadowy figure, with a threatening spear. 

" What man art thou ? — if man — and wherefore here ? " 

" Hearken ! " They did. And now a voice was heard, 

But whether from the desert far away. 

Or from the neighbor garden, who could say? 
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So far it was, yet near, so loud, yet low; 

" Who calls ? " it said. It sighed, " I go ! I go ! " 

Then spake the pallid king, in trouble sore, 
" Have you this dreadful summons ^eard before?" 
" That voice, or something like it, I have heard — 
(Perchance the wailing of some magic bird) — 
Three nights, and at this very hour, O king 1 
But could not quit my post to seek the thing. 
But now, if you command me, I will try, 
Where the sound was, to find the mystery." 

" Go ! follow where it leads, -if anywhere, 

And what it is, and means, to me declare. 

It may be ill, but I will hope the best; 

Bfit haste, for I am weary, and must rest." 

Softly, as one that would surprise a thief, 

Who might detect the rustling of a leaf, 

The sentinel stole out into the night, 

Nor knew that the king kept him still in sight — 

Behind him, with a blanket o'er his head, 

Black-draped down to his feet, as he were dead. 

But the spear trembled in his hands, his knees 

Weakened — at length he sank beneath the trees. 

Again the voice was heard, and now more near 

Than when it faded last — it was so clear; 

" I go ! what man will force me to return ? " 

" Now," thought the wandering soldier, " I shall learn 
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Who speaks, and why ; " and, looking up, he saw 
What filled his simple soul with love and awe^- 
A noble woman, standing by his side, 
Who might have been the widow or the bride 
Of some great king, so much of joy and woe 
Hung on the perfect lips that breathed " I go," 
Shone in the quenchless eyes, dimmed the bright hair- 
No woman, born of woman, half so fair! 
" Most beautiful ! who art thou ? " 

" Know, O man ! 
I am his life, who rules in Teberistan — 
The spirit of Vour lord, whose end is nigh. 
Except some friend — what friend ? — for him will die." 
" Can I ? " But she : " Tis written you must live." 
" What then — my life rejected — can I give? " 
" You have a son," she whispered in his ear, 
Feeling her way, it seemed, in hope and fear. 
Lest what she would demand should be denied. 
He pressed a sudden hand against his side 
Where his heart ached, but spake not. " Fetch your son, 
i^nd I remain ; refuse, and I am gone 
Even while we parley." Stifling the great sigh 
That heaved his breast, he answered " He^hall die!" 
And now for the first time he was aware 
Besides themselves there was a Presence there. 
Which made his blood run cold, but did not shake 
His resolution that, for the king's sake, 
His boy must perish. So he said " I go," 
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And like the swiftest arrow from his bow 
The phantom vanished, and he went to bring 
, His sleeping child as ransom for the king, 
Leaving that strange, bright woman there alone; 
Who, smiling sadly, soon as he was gone, 
Ran to her lord, fallen upon the ground. 

Meanwhile the sentinel down the royal park 

Groped his way homeward, stumbling in the dark. 

Uncertain of himself and all about ; 

For the low branches were as hands thrust out — 

But whether to urge faster or delay. 

Since they both clutched and pushed, he could not say; 

Nor, so irregular his heart's wild beat. 

Whether he ran, or dragged his lagging feet ! 

When, half a league being over, he was near 

His poor mean hut, there broke upon his ear — 

As from a child who wakes in dreams of pain, 

And, while its parents listen, sleeps again — 

A cry like Father ! Whence, and whose, the cry? 

Was it from out the hut, or in the sky? 

What if some robber with the boy had fled ? 

What — dreadful thought ! — what if the boy were dead ? 

He reached the door in haste, and found it barred, 

As when at set of sun he went on guard, 

Shutting the lad in from all nightly harms. 

As safe as in the loving mother's arms 

Which could no longer fold him : all was fast, 
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No footsteps since his own that night had passed 

Across the threshold — no man had been there ; 

'Twas still within, and cold, and dark, and bare. 

Bare, but not dark ; for, opening now the door, 

The fitful moon, late hidden, out once more 

Thrust its sharp crescent through the starless gloom 

Like a long scimitar, and smote the room 

With pitiless brightness, and himself with dread ! 

Poor, childless man ! — for there his child was dead ! 

He spake not, wept not, stirred not. One might say, 

Till that first awful moment passed away, 

He was not, but some dead man in his place 

Stood, with a deathless sorrow on his face I 

Then — for a heart so stricken as was his, 

So suddenly set upon by agonies. 

Must find as sudden a relief, or break — 

He wept a little for his own sad sake, 

And for the boy that lay there without breath, 

Whom he so freely sacrificed to Death ! 

Thereafter kneeling softly by the bed. 

Face buried, and hands wrung above his head. 

He said what prayers came to him ; and be sure 

The prayers of all men at such times are pure. 

At last he rose, and lifting to his heart 
Its precious burden — limbs that drooped apart— 
Hands that no longer clasped him — little feet 
That never more would run his own to meet. 
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Wrapped his cloak round all with loving care. 

To shield it from the dew and the cold air, 

He staggered slowly out in the black night. 

Nowhere was that strange woman now in sight 

To take the child ; but at the palace gate 

The king stood waiting him— reprieved of Fate ! 

" What was it, soldier? " " God preserve thee, king! 

*Twas nothing." " Tell me quickly." " A small thing 

Not worth your hearing. In the park I found 

A lonely woman sitting on the ground. 

Wailing her husband, who had done her wrong. 

Whose house she had forsaken — but not long; 

For I made peace between them — dried the tears, 

And added some, I hope, to their now happy years." 

" What bear you there ? " "A child I was to bring "— 

He paused a moment — " It is mine, oh, king! " 

" I followed, and know alU So young to die — 

Poor thing! — for me! . . . You should be king, not I. 

You shall be my vizier — shake not your head ; 

I swear it shall be so. Be comforted. 

For this dead child of yours, who met my doom, 

I will have built for him a costly tomb 

Of divers marble, glorious to behold, 

With many a rich device inlaid of gold, 

Ivory, and precious stones, and thereupon 

Blazoned the name and story of your son, 

And yours, vizier, of whom shall history tell 

That never king but one had such a sentinel ! " 
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JULIANA HORATIA EWING 

Juliana Horatia Ewing, born at Ecclesfield,Yorkshire, England, 1842, died 
at Bath, May 13. 1885. In early childhood she wrote plays, and when quite 
young she became well versed in modern languages and classical literature. 
Among her delightful stories are '*A Flatiron for a Farthing," *' We and the 
World." "Old-Fashioned Fairy Tales." "The Story of a Short Life," and 
"Six to Sixteen." 

We had heard of fairies, and we all wanted a fairy god- 
mother. ^<? means Sandy, Richard, and I. Yes; I forgot 
Perronet ; but we did not want a fairy godmother for Per- 
ronet. 

If we had a fairy godmother she would have given us 
three wishes each; three times three makes nine. We 
could have got all we wanted out of nine wishes, and have 
provided for Perronet into the bargain. 

It would not have been any good Perronet having wishes 
all to himself, because he was only a dog. . . 

We never knew who it was that tried to drown Perronet, 
but it was Sandy who saved his life and brought him home. 
It was when he was coming home from school, and he 
brought Perronet with him. Perronet was not at all nice to 
look at when we first. saw him, though we were very sorry 
for him. He was wet all over and his eyes were shut, and 
you could see his ribs, and he looked quite, dark and sticky. 
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But when he dried, he dried a lovely yellow. He had two 
black ears like velvet. People sometimes asked us what 
kind of a dog he was, but we never knew, except that he 
was the nicest possible kind. 

When we had got him, we were afraid we were not go- 
ing to be allowed to keep him. Mother said we could not 
afford him, because of the tax and his board. . The tax was 
five shillings, but there wanted nearly a year of paying it. 
Of course his board began as soon as he could eat, and that 
was the very same evening. We were all very miserable, 
because we were so fond of Perronet — Perronet was not his 
name then — and at last it was settled that all three of us 
would give up sugar, toward saving the expense of his 
board, if he might stay. It was hardest for Sandy, because 
he was particularly fond of sweet things; but then he was 
particularly fond of Perronet. So we all gave up sugar, and 
Perronet was allowed to. remain. 

About the tax, we thought we could save any pennies or 
halfpennies we got during the year, and it was such a long 
time to the time for paying, that we should be almost sure 
to have enough by then. We had not any money at the 
time, or we should have bought a savings-box ; but lots of 
people save their money in stockings, and we settled that 
we would. An old stocking would not do, because of the 
holes, and I had not many good pairs ; but we took one of 
my winter ones to use in the summer, and then we thought 
we could polir the money into one of my good summer ones 
when the winter came. 
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What we most of all wanted a fairy godmother for was 
about " our homes." There was no kind of play we liked 
better than playing at houses and new homes. But no mat- 
ter where we made our " home," it was sure to be disturbed. 
If it was indoors, and we made a palace under the big table, 
as soon as ever we had got it nicely divided into rooms ac- 
cording to where the legs came, it was certain to be dinner- 
time, and people put their feet into it. The nicest house 
we ever had was tn an out-house ; we had it, and kept it 
quite a secret for weeks. Then a new load of wood came 
and covered up everything, our best oyster-shell dinner-ser- 
vice and all. 

Any one can see that it is really impossible to fancy any- 
thing when you are constantly interrupted. You can't 
have any fua out of a railway train stopping at stations, 
when they take all your carriages to pieces because the 
chairs are wanted for tea; any more than you can play 
properly at Grace Darling in a life-boat, when they say 
the old cradle is too good to be knocked about in that 
way. 

It was always the same. If we wanted to play at 
Thames tunnel under the beds, we were not allowed ; and 
the day we did Aladdin in the store-closet, old Jane came 
and would put away the soap, just when Aladdin could not 
possibly have got the door of the cave open. 

It was one day early m May — a very hot day for the 
time of year, which had made us rather cross — when Sandy 
came in about four o'clock, smiling raore brpacjly even than 
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usual, and said to Richard and* me: " IVe got a fairy god- 
mother, and she's given us a field." 

Sandy was very fond of eating, especially sweet things. 
He used to keep back things from meals to enjoy afterward, 
and he almost always had a piece of cake in his pocket. He 
brought a piece out now, and took a large mouthful, laugh- 
ing at us with his eyes over the top of it. 

" What's the good of a field? " said Richard. 

" Splendid houses in it," said Sandy. 

" Tm quite tired of fancying homes," said I. "It's no 
good; we always get turned out." 

"It's quite a new place," Sandy continued; "you've 
never been there," and he took a triumphant bite of the 
cake. 

" How did you get there ? " asked Richard. 

" The fairy godmother showed me," was Sandy's reply. 

There is such a thing as nursery honor. We respected 
each other's pretendings, unless we were very cross. I was 
rather cross, but I didn't disbelieve in his fairy godmother. 
I only said: "You shouldn't talk with your mouth full," to 
snub him for making a secret about his field. 

Sandy is very good tempered. He only laughed and 
said: " Come along. It's much cooler out now. The sun's 
going down." 

He took us along Gipsy Lane. We had been there once 
or twice for walks, but not very often, for there was some 
horrid story about it which rather frightened us. I do not 
know what it was, but it was a horrid one. Still we had 
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been there, and I knew it quite well. At the end of it there 
is a stile, by which you go into a field, and at the other end 
you get over another stile, and find yourself in the high- 
road. 

" If this is our field, Sandy," said I, when we got to the 
first stile, " Tm very sorry, but it really won't do. I know 
that many people come through it. We should never be 
quiet here." 

Sandy laughed. He didn't speak and he didn't get over 
the stile ; but he went through a gate close by it leading into 
a little sort of by-lane that was all mud in winter and all 
cart-ruts in summer. I had never been through it, but I had 
seen hay and that sort of thing go in and come out of it. 

He went on and we followed him. The ruts were very 
disagreeable to walk on, but presently he led us through a 
hole in the hedge, and we got into a figld. It was a very 
bare-looking field, and went rather uphill. There was no 
path, but Sandy walked away up it, and we went after him. 
There was another hedge at the top and a stile into it. It 
had very rough posts, one much longer than the other, and 
the cross step was gone, but there were two rails, and we all 
climbed over. When we got to the other side, Sandy leaned 
against the big post and gave a wave with his right hand 
and said, " This is our field." 

It sloped down hill, and the hedges round it were rather 
high, with awkward branches of hawthorn sticking out here 
and there without any leaves, and with the blossoms lying 
white on the black twigs like snow. There were cowslips 
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all over the field, but they were thicker at the lower end, 
which was damp. The great heat of the day was over. The 
sun shone still, but it shone low down and made such spjen- 
did shadows that we all walked about with gray giants at 
our feet ; and it made the bright green of the grass and the 
cowslips down below and the top of the hedge and Sandy's 
hair and everything in the sun and the mist behind the elder 
bush which was out of the sun, so yellow — so very yellow — 
that just for a minute I really believed about Sandy's god- 
mother, and thought it was a story come true and that 
everything was turned into gold. 

But it was only for a minute ; of course I knew that fairy 
tales are not true. It was a lovely field, and when we had 
put our hands to our eyes and had a good look at it, I said 
to Sandy: " I beg your pardon, Sandy, for telling you not to 
talk with your mouth full. It is the best field I have ever 
seen." 

"Sit down," said Sandy, doing the honors; and we all 
sat down under the hedge. 

"There are violets just behind us," he continued. 
"Can't you smell them? Whatever you do, don't tell any- 
body of those, or we can't keep our field to ourselves for a 
day. Look here." He had turned over on his face, and 
Richard and I did the same, while Sandy fumbled among 
the bleached grass and brown leaves. 

"'Hyacinths," said Richard, as Sandy displayed the green 
tops of them. 

" As thick as peas," said Sandy. " This bank will be 
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blue in a few weeks and fiddle-heads everywhere. There 
will be no end of ferns. May flowers to any extent — they're 
only in bud yet ; and there's a wren's nest in there.** At 
this point he rolled suddenly over on his back and looked 
up. 

"A lark/' he explained; "there is one singing its head 
off. I say, Dick, this will be a good field for a kite, won't 
it? But wait a bit." 

After every fresh thing that Sandy showed us in our 
field, he always finished by saying, " Wait a.bit " ; and that 
was because there was always something else better still. 

"There's a brook at the bottom there," he said, "with 
lots of fresh water shrimps. I wonder whether they would 
boil red. But wait a bit. This hedge, you see, has got a 
very high bank and it's worn into kinds of ledges. I think 
we could play at 'shops ' there — but wait a bit." 

" It's almost too good, Sandy dear ! " said I, as we crossed 
the field to the opposite hedge. 

" The best is to come," said Sandy. " I've a very good 
mind not to let it out till to-morrow " ; and to our distraction 
he sat down in the middle of the field, put his arms around * 
his knees, as if we were playing at " Honey-pots," and 
rocked himself backward and forward with a face of brim- 
ming satisfaction. 

Neither Richard nor I would have been so mean as to 
explore on our own account, when the field was Sandy's 
discovery, but we tried hard to persuade him to show us 
everything. 
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He had the most provoking way of laughing and hold- 
ing his tongue, and he did that now, besides slowly turning 
all his pockets inside out into his hands and mumbling up 
the crumbs and odd currants, saying "Guess!'* between 
every mouthful. 

When there was not a crumb left in the seams of his 
pockets, Sandy turned them back, and, jumping up, said: 
" One can only tell a secret once. It's a hollow oak ! Come 
along.'' 

He ran and we ran to the other side of " Our Field." I 
had read of hollow oaks, and seen pictures of them, and 
once I dreamed of one, with a witch inside ; but we had 
never had one for our play. We were nearly wild with de- 
light. It looked all solid from the field, but when we 
pushed behind, on the hedge side, there was the door, and 
I crept in, and it smelt of wood and delicious damp. There 
could not be a more perfect castle, and though there were 
no windows in the sides, the light came in from the top, 
where the polypody hung over like a fringe. Sandy was 
quite right; it was the very best thing in " Our Field." 

Perronet was as fond of the field as we were. What he 
liked were the little birds. At least, I don't know that he 
liked them, but they were what he chiefly attended to. I 
think he knew that it was our field, and thought he was the 
watch dog of it, and whenever a bird settled down anywhere 
he barked at it, and then it flew away, and he ran barking 
after it till he lost it. By that time another had settled 
down, and then Perronet flew at him, and so on up and 
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down the hedge. He never caught a bird, and never would 
let one sit down, if he could see it. 

We had all kinds of games in " Our Field." Shops — 
for there were quantities of things to sell — and sometimes I 
was a moss merchant, for there were ten different kinds of 
moss by the brook; and sometimes I was a jeweler, and 
sold daisy-chains and pebbles arid coral sets made of holly 
berries and oak-apple necklaces. Sometimes I kept pro- 
visions, like earth-nuts and mallow-cheeses and mush- 
rooms ; and sometimes I kept a flower shop, and sold nose- 
gays and wreaths and umbrellas made of rushes. I liked 
that kind of a shop, because I am fond of arranging flowers 
and I always make our birthday wreaths. Sometimes I 
kept a whole lot of shops, and Richard and Sandy bought 
my things, and paid for them with money made out of elder 
pith, sliced into rounds. The first shop I kept waCs to sell 
cowslips, and Richard and Sandy lived by the brook, and 
were wine merchants, and made cowslip wine in a tin mug. 

The elder tree was a beauty. In July the cream-colored 
flowers were so sweet we could hardly sit under it, and in 
the autumn it was covered with berries ; but we were always 
a little disappointed that they never tasted in the least like 
elderberry syrup. Richard used to make flutes out of the 
stalks, and one really was good enough to play tunes on, 
but it always made Perronet bark. 

Richard's every-day cap had a large hole in the top, and 
when we were in " Our Field " we always hung it on the 
top of the tallest of the two stile-posts, to show that we were 
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there ; just as the Queen has a flag hiing out of Windsor 
Gastle when she is at home. 

We played at castles and houses, and when we were tired 
of the houses, we pretended to pack up, and went to the 
seaside for change of air — that was by the brook. Sandy 
and I took off our shoes and stockings, and were bathing- 
women, and we bathed Perronet. Richard sat on the bank 
and was a " tripper," looking at us through a telescope ; for 
when the elder stems cracked and wouldn't do for flutes, he 
made them into telescopes. Before we went down to the 
brook we made jam of hips and haws from the hedge at the 
top of the field, and put it into acorn cups, and took it with 
us, that the children might not be short of roly-poly at the 
seaside. 

Whatever we played at we were never disturbed. Birds 
and cows or men and horses plowing in the distance do not 
disturb you at all. 

We were very happy that summer; the boys were quite 
happy, and the only thing that vexed me was Perronet's 
tax-money. Months and months went on and we did not 
save it. Once we got as far as twopence halfpenny, and 
then one day Richard came to me and said, " I must have 
some string for my kite. You might lend me a penny out 
of Perronet's stocking, till I get some money of my 
own." 

So I loaned it; and the next day Sandy cajne and said, 
"You lent Dick one of Perronet's coppers; Fm sure Perro- 
net would lend me one." Then they said it was ridiculous 
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to leave a halfpenny there by itself, so we spent it in acid 
drops. 

It worried me so nriuch at last that I began to dream hor- 
rible dreams about Perronet's having to go away because we 
hadn't saved his tax-money. Then I used to wake up and 
cry till the pillow was so wet I had to turn it. The boys 
never seemed to mind, but then boys don't think about 
things ; so* that I was surprised one day when I found Sandy 
alone in our field with Perronet in his arms, crying, and 
feeding him with cake ; and I found he was crying about 
the tax-money. 

I cannot bear to see boys cry. I would much rather cry 
myself, and I begged Sandy to leave off, for I said I was 
quite determined to try and think of something. It cer- 
tainly was remarkable that the very next day should be the 
day when we heard about the flower show. 

It was in school — the village school, for mother could 
not afford to send us anywhere else — and the schoolmaster 
rapped on his desk and said, " Silence, children ! '' Then 
he told us that at the agricultural show there was to be a 
flower show this year, and that an old gentleman was going 
to give prizes tO' the school children for window plants and 
for the best arranged wild flowers. There were to be nose- 
gays and wreaths, and there were to be a first prize of five 
shillings and a second prize of half a crown for the best col- 
lection of wild flowers with the names put on them. 

"The English names," said the schoolmaster ;" and 
there may be — silence, children ! — there may be collections 
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of ferns or grasses or mosses to compete, too, for the gentle- 
man wants to encourage a taste for natural history." 

Several of the village children said, "What's that?'' and 
I squeezed Sandy's arm — he was sitting next to pie — and 
whispered, " Five shillings ! " and the schoolmaster said, 
" Silence, children ! " and I thought I never should have fin- 
ished my lessons that day for thinking of Perronet's tax- 
money. 

July is not at all a good month for wild flowers ; May and 
June are far better. However, the show was to be the first 
week in July. 

I said to the boys: "Look here; I'll do a collection of 
flowers. I know the names and I can print. It's no good 
two or three people muddling with arranging flowers ; but if 
you will get me what I want, I shall be very much obliged. 
If either of you will make another collection, you know 
there are ten kinds of mosses by the brook ; and we have 
names for them of our own, and they are English.' Per- 
haps they'll do. But everything must come out of 'Our 
Field.'" 

The boys agreed and they were very good. Richard 
made me a box, rather high at the back. We put sand at 
the bottom and made it damp, and then feather moss, lovely 
clumps of it, and into that I stuck the flowers. They all 
came out of " Our Field." I like to see grass with flowers, 
and we had very pretty grasses, and between every bunch 
of flowers I put a bunch of grass of different kinds. I got 
all the flowers and all the grasses ready first, and printed the 
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names on pieces of cardboard to stick in with them, and 
then I arranged them by my eye, and Sandy handed me 
what I called for, for Richard was busy at the brook making ' 
a tray of mosses. 

Sandy knew the flowers and the names of them quite as 
well as I did. Of course we knew everything that lived in 
"Our Field," so when I called "ox-eye daisies," "cock's- 
foot grass," "labels;" "meadow-sweet," "fox-tail grass," 
"labels;" "dog-roses," "shivering grass," "labels," and so 
on, he gave me the right things, and I had nothing to do but 
put the colors that looked best together next to each other, 
and to make the grass look light, and pull up bits of the 
moss to show well. At the very end I put in a label, " All 
out of 'Our Field.'" 

I did not like it when it was done ; but Richard praised 
it so much it cheered me up, and I thought his mosses 
looked lovely. 

The flower show day was very hot. I did not think Jt 
could be hotter anywhere in the world than it was in the 
field where the show was, but it was hotter in the tent. 

We should never have got in at all — for you had to pay 
at the gate — but they let competitors in free, though not at 
first. When we got in, there were a lot of grown up people, 
and it was very hard work getting along among them and 
getting to see the stands with the things on them. We kept 
seeing tickets with " ist Prize" and "2d Prize," but they 
were sure to be dahlias in a tray or fruit that you mightn't 
eat or vegetables. The vegetables disappointed us so often, 
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I got to hate them. I don't think I shall ever like very 
big potatoes (before they are boiled) again, particularly the 
red ones. It makes me feel sick with heat and anxiety to 
jthink of them. 

We had struggled slowly all around the tent, and seen all 
the cucumbers, onions, lettuces, long potatoes, round pota- 
toes, and everything else, when we saw an old gentleman, 
with spectacles and white hair, standing with two or three 
ladies. Then we saw three nose-gays in jugs, with all the 
green picked off, and the flowers tied as tightly together as 
they would go, and then we saw some prettier ones, and 
then we saw my collection, and it had a big label on it 
marked " ist Prize"; and next to it came Richard's moss 
tray, with the hair-moss and pincushion-moss and the scale- 
mosses, and a lot of others with names of our own, and it 
was marked " 2d Prize." I gripped one of Sandy's arms 
just as Richard seized the other, and we both x:ried, " Per- 
ronet is paid for ! " 

^ -jt ^ ^ * * -it 

There was two-and-sixpence over. We never had such 
a feast ! It was a picnic tea, and we had it in " Our Field." 
I thought Sandy and Perronet would have died of cake, but 
they were none the worse. 

We were very much frightened at first when the old gen- 
tleman invited himself; but he would come, and he brought 
a lot of nuts, and he did get inside the oak, though it is 
really too small for him. 

I don't think there ever was anybody so kind. If he were 
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not a man, I should really and truly believe in Sandy's fairy 
godmother. 

Of course I don't really believe in fairies. I am not so 
young as that. I know that " Our Field " does not exactly 
belong to us. I wonder to whom it does belong .J* Richard 
says he believes it belongs to the gentleman who lives at the 
big red house among the trees. He must be wrong; for 
we see that gentleman at church every Sunday, but we 
never saw him in " Our Field." 

I don't believe anybody could have such a field of their 
very own, and never come to see it from one end of summer 
to the other. 

j^ j^ «i* 

The ill-timed truth we might have kept—' 
Who knows how sharp it pierced and stung .^^ 

The word we had not sense to say— 
Who knows how gladly it had rung? 

—E. R. Sill. 

1^ «^ %!^ 

Not the wrongs done to us harm us, only those we do to 
others. Seneca says that malicious people have to drink 
most of their own venom. The way to make them drink all 
of it, is to take no notice of them whatever. 

— Lo7igfellow. 
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Sir Joshua Reynolds painted many pictures from different 
subjects, but he is best known and most esteemed because 
of his pictures of children. He was 
born in Plympton, Devonshire, in 1723. 
His father was the principal of the 
grammar school, so that as a youth 
Reynolds had fair opportunities for study. 
Early in life he exhibited talent for 
painting, and although his father intended 
he should become a physician, he yielded 
to the boy's desires and permitted him 
to study art. His first teacher, Hudson, was a poor artist, 
but Reynolds remained with him two years. A naval 
friend, in command of a vessel, took him to Italy, where he 
traveled and studied for three years. On his return • to 
England he soon established himself in London. The 
friends whom he made in London were congenial and their 
influence had a tendency to make Reynolds do his best 
work. Dr. Johnson, Goldsmith, and others were among 
those who were frequent guests at his house. George III., 
King of England, knighted him in 1768. The same year 
he was made president of the B-oyal Academy of Painting.' 
He painted portraits of many of the noted men and 
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women of his day. It is said of him that his popularity as 
a portrait painter was largely due to the fact that he made 
all his subjects "fair women and brave men." Several of 
his best pictures are in the London Gallery, and many are 
in private galleries in England. A few of his paintings are 
in the United States. 

He died in the year 1792, and was buried in St. Paul's 
Protestant Cathedral in London. 

^ ^ ,^ 

THE MANLIEST MAN 

GEORGE W. BUNGAY 

The manliest man of all the race, 

Whose heart is open as his face, 

Puts forth his hand to help another. 

'Tis not the blood of kith or kin, 

'Tis not the color of the skin ; 

'Tis the true heart which beats within 

Which makes the man a man and brother 

His words are warm upon his lips, 
His heart beats to his finger tips, 
He i^ a friend and loyal neighbor. 
Sweet children kiss him on the way. 
And women trust him, for they may. 
He owes no debt he cannot pay ; 
He earn3 hi3 bread with honest labor. 
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He lifts the fallen from the ground, 
And put his feet upon the round 
Of dreaming Jacob's starry ladder, 
Which lifts him higher day by day. 
Toward the bright and heavenly way. 
And farther from the tempter's sway, 
Which stingeth like the angry adder. 

He strikes oppression to the dust, 
He shares the blows aimed at the just, 
He shrinks not from the post of danger; 
And in the thickest of the fight 
He battles bravely for the right. 
For that is mightier than might. 
Though cradled in an humble manger. 

Hail tp the manly man ! he comes 
Not with the sound of horns and drums, 
Though grand as any duke and grander; 
He dawns upon the world, and light 
Dispels the dreary gloom of night, 
And ills, like bats and owls, take flight; 
He's greater than great Alexander. 

^ ^ ^ 

There's a divinity that shapes our ends. 
Rough hew them how we will. 
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When Nabuchodonosor, the king of Babylon, had be- 
sieged Jerusalem and had taken back to his own country 
many captives, among them were four young men, Daniel, 
Ananias, Misael, and Azarias. 

These young men had been trained to Hve good lives, to 
be obedient to their elders, to eat and drink only certain . 
things. In the land of the stranger they practiced the vir- 
tues that had been taught them by their fathers, and in every 
way tried to live pleasing to God. After a time the names 
of Ananias, Misael, and Azarias were changed to Sidrach^ 
Misach, and Abdenago. 

It came to pass that Nabuchodonosor had a strange 
^dream which was like a message sent from some higher 
Power. The king did not understand the meaning of the - 
dream, and he sent for all the wise men of his kingdom to 
come to him to interpret it for him. 

Behold when the wise men came, he had forgotten the 
dream, but he commanded that not only should the mean- 
ing be revealed to him, but, also, that they must tell him 
the dream itself, and he said to them: 

" The thing is gone out of my mind ; unless you tell me 
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the dream, and the meaning thereof, you shall be put to 
death. But if you tell the dream, and the meaning of it, 
you shall receive of me rewards and gifts and great 
honor." 

The men could not tell the dream nor the meaning of 
the dream, and the king commanded that all should be put 
to death. 

Now, Daniel hearing what the king had commanded, 
went to him and asked that more 'time might be given so 
that he might explain the dream. The king did as Daniel 
requested. 

Then Daniel went to Sidrach, Misach, and Abdenago, 
and told them about the matter; and all of them knelt in 
prayer and begged of God to assist them. The vision was 
revealed by night to Daniel, and he blessed and thanked 
God ; and he went to the king and told his dream and the 
meaning thereof. 

So great was the joy of the king that at the request of 
Daniel, he appointed Sidrach, Misach, and Abdenago over 
the works of the province of Babylon ; but Daniel he kept 
in his own palace. 

Some time after, Nebuchodonosor, the king died, and 
his son, Baltassar, was for a time king until he also died, 
and the new king was Darius. 

Darius made Daniel one of the three princes of his 
kingdom, and he meditated placing him in a still higher 
position. 

Now, Daniel's enemies planned among themselves how 
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to have him put to death, and they remembered that he 
worshiped God and prayed to Him each day. Then they 
went to the king and asked him to make a new law ; that 
whoever should ask a favor or a petition of any god or man 
for thirty days, except of the king, should be cast into the 
den of the lions. 

The king, Darius, made the new law as they requested. 
Now, when Daniel heard of the new law, he went into his 
house and opened the windows toward Jerusalem, and three 
times a day he knelt down and adored God and gave Him 
thanks as he had been accustomed to do before. 

There were men watching Daniel, and when they 
saw him praying, they hastened to the king and accused 
Daniel. 

The king was much grieved, for he loved Daniel', and he 
sought to save him ; but the men said to him : " Know thou, 
O king, that the law of the Medes and Persians is, that no 
decree which the king hath made may be altered." 

Then the king commanded that Daniel be cast into the 
den of the lions ; and the king said : " The God whom thou 
hast always served. He will deliver tKee." 

And a stone was brought, and laid upon the mouth of 
the den ; which the king sealed with his own ring, and with 
the ring of his nobles, that nothing should be done against 
Daniel. 

And the king went away to his house and laid himself 
down without taking supper, and meat was not set before 
him^ and even sleep departed from him. 
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Then the king, rising very early in the morning, went in 
haste to the lions' den, and coming near to the den, cried 
with a lamentable voice to Daniel, and said to him : *' Daniel 
servant of the living God, hath thy God, whom thou servest 
always, been able, thinkest thou, to deliver thee from the 
lions?" 

And Daniel, answering the king, said: "My God h^th 
sent His angel, and hath shut up the mouths of the lions, 
and they have not hurt me: forasmuch as before him jus- 
tice hath been found in me ; yea and before thee, O king, I 
have done no offense." 

Then was the king exceeding glad for him, and he com- 
manded that Daniel should be taken out of the den ; and 
Daniel was taken out of the den, and no hurt was found in 
him, because he believed in his God. 

And by the king's commandment, those men were 
brought that had accused Daniel ; and they were cast into 
the lions' den, they and their children, and their wives ; and 
they did not reach the bottom of the den, before the lions 
caught them, and broke all their bones in pieces. ' 

Then King Darius wrote to all the people, tribes, and 
languages, dwelling in the whole earth : 

" Peace be multiplied unto you. It is decreed by me, 
that in all my empire and my kingdom all men dread and 
fear the God of Daniel ; for he is the living and eternal God 
forever; and his kingdom shall not be destroyed, and his 
power shall be forever. 

" He is the deliverer and Saviour, doing signs and won- 
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ders in heaven and in earth ; who hath delivered Daniel out 
of the lions' den." 

Now Daniel continued unto the reign of Darius, and the 
reign of Cyrus the Persian. 

— Adapted Jrom the Bible ^ Book of Daniel. 

ji ji ,^ 

ST. BRIDGET ' 

ANNA T. SADLIER 

Once St. Bridget was on a journey with some compan- 
ions, and stopped td ask hospitality of a chief. He was 
away with his harper, for in old times every great person 
had a harper. But the chief's sons were at home, and they 
brought in their guests to the hall and spread out a banquet 
for them. While they were at table, St. Bridget looked up 
at the harps and asked the sons to give her some music. 

They replied : " Alas ! honored lady, our father is away 
with our harper, and neither my brother nor myself has 
skill in music. But if you will bless our fingers we will try 
to please you." 

Bridget then touched their fingers with the tips of her 
own, and when the brothers sat down to the harps they 
played such music as was never heard. All at once the old 
chief came in and stood spellbound at the exquisite music 
which his sons were bringing from the harp strings. He 
wondered very much, for they had never played before. But 
when he saw St. Bridget he understood it alL 
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THE MEETING OF THE WATERS 

THOMAS MOORE 



Thomas Moore, an Irish poet, was born in Dublin, 
Ireland, in 1780, and died in London in 1852. He 
graduated from Trinity College, Dublin. When he was 
only fourteen he wrote a sonnet to his schoolmaster. 
He studied law but never practiced it ; instead devoted 
himself to literary pursuits. His lyrics and all his 
short poems are much admired. A large number of his 
poems have been set to music. His longest poems are 
"Lalla Rookh " and "Paradise and the Peri"; both 
very popular. 



There is not in this wide world a valley so sweet 
As that vale in whose bosom the bright waters meet; 
Oh, the last ray of feeling and life must depart 
Ere the bloom of that valley shall fade from my heart. 

Yet it was not that nature had shed o'er the scene 
Her purest of crystal and brightest of green; 
'Twas not the soft magic of streamlet or rill : 
Oh, no ! it was something more exquisite still. 

'Twas that friends, the beloved of my bosom, were near, 
Who made every scene of enchantment more dear, 
And who felt how the best charms of nature improve 
When we see them reflected from looks that we love. 
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Sweet vale of Avoca ! how calm could I rest * 
In thy bosom of shade with the friends I love best, 
Where the storms that we feel in this cold world should cease^ 
And our hearts, like thy waters, be mingled in peace ! 

jc ^ ji 

PSALM CL 

Praise ye the Lord in His holy places ; 
Praise ye Him in the firmament of His power. 

Praise ye Him for His mighty acts; 

Praise ye Him according to the multitude of His greatness. 

Praise ye Him with sound of trumpet; 
Praise ye Him with psaltery and harp. 

Praise ye Him with timbrel and choir; . 
Praise Him with strings and organ. 

Praise Him on high sounding cymbals; 
Praise Him on cymbals of joy. 

Let every spirit praise the Lord. 

Alleluia. 

^ ^ J^ 

God sifted the world to find men just enough to survive 
the flood. 
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THE BOY WHO WOULD NOT BE A SILENT 

LIAR. 

Frank Chase was a boy who had never had miifch chance 
to go to school ; hence he was behind the other boys in all 
his studies except writing. Frank was ready with his pen. 

There were prizes given in Frank's school, and he was 
anxious to merit one of them. As he had no hope of ex- 
celling in anything but writing, he made up his mind to try 
for the writing prize with all his might. He tried so hard, 
and succeeded so well, that his copy-book would have done 
honor to a boy twice his age. 

When the prizes were awarded, the chairman of the 
committee held up two copy-books, and said : 

"It would be difficult to say which of these two books is 
better than the other, were it not for one copy in Frank's, 
which is not only superior to Henry's, but to eveiy other 
copy in the same book." 

Frank's heart beat high with hope, which was not un- 
mixed with fear. Blushing to his temples he said : " Please, 
sir, may I see that copy? " 

"Certainly," replied the chairman, looking somewhat 
surprised. 

Frank glanced at the copy, and then handing back the 
book, said : 
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" Please, sir, that is not my writing. It was written by 
an upper class boy, who took my book instead of his own, 
one day, by mistake." 

" Oh, ho ! " said the chairman, " that may alter the case." 

The two books went back to the committee, who, after • 
comparing them carefully, awarded the prize to Henry. 

Frank was disappointed. The boys laughed at him. 
Said one very rude boy : " You were a foolish boy to say 
anything about that mistake ! " 

" I wouldn't have told ! " cried another boy. 

" Nor I," added a third boy, laughing. " The, copy was 
in your book, and you had a right to enjoy the benefit of it. 
I tell you, it doesn't pay, Frank, to be so good as that." 

But in spite of all they said Frank felt that he was right. 
Mt would not have been the truth," he replied, "if I had 
not told them who wrote the copy. I would rather never 
have a prize than get it by claiming the work of some one 
else." 

"Hurrah for Frank!" "Three cheers for FranK!" 
shouted most of the boys; and Frank went home to his 
work feeling happier than he could have done if, by means 
of a silent lie, he had won the prize. 

You see that, if Frank had kept quiet, he would have 
told a silent lie. His silence would have given the commit- 
tee a wrong impression, and he would have cheated Henry 
out of the prize. Now that you know what a silent lie is, I 
hope you will resolve never to be guilty of silent lying. 
Hold fast the truth 1 
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PAID IN HIS OWN COIN 

JAMES MORIER 

James Morier, born in the year 1780 ; died at Brighton, England, March 
19, 1849. As Secretary to Lord Elgin, he entered the diplomatic service, and 
from 1810 to 18 14 he was secretary of the embassy at the court of Persia. 
His writings include novels and books of travel. In 1812 he published "A 
Journey through Persia, Armenia, and Asia Minor to Constantinople." His 
"Second Journey" appeared in 1818; "The Adventures of Hajji Baba of 
Ispahan " and "Zohrab the Hostage " were written at a later date. 

In the reign of Caliph Haroun al Rashid, of happy 
memory, there Hved in the city of Bagdad a celebrated bar- 
ber of the name of Ali Sakal. He was so famous for a 
steady hand, and dexterity in his pi'ofession, that he could 
shave a head, and trim a beard and whiskers with his eyes 
blindfolded, without once drawing blood. There was not a 
man of any fashion at Bagdad who did not employ him ; 
and such a run of business had he, that at last he became 
proud and insolent, and would scarcely ever touch a head 
whose master was not a Beg or an Aga. 

Wood for fuel was always scarce and dear at Bagdad, 
and as his shop consumed a great deal, the woodcutters 
brought their loads to him in preference, as they were al- 
most sure of meeting with a ready sale. 

It happened one day that a poor woodcutter, new in his 
profession, and ignorant of the character of Ali Sakal, went 
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to his shop and offered him for sale a load of wood, which 
he had just brought from a considerable distance in the 
country, on his ass. , Ali immediately offered him a price, 
making use of these words : " For all the wood that was 
upon the ass." 

The woodcutter agreed, unloaded his beast, and asked 
for the money. " You have not given me all the wood yet," 
said the barber. " I must have the pack-saddle (which is 
chiefly made of wood) into the bargain; that was our 
agreement." 

" How ! " said the other, in great amazement, " who 
ever heard of such a bargain? It is impossible." 

In short, after many words and much altercation, the 
overbearing barber seized the pack-saddle, wood and all, and 
sent away the poor peasant in great distress. He imme- 
diately ran to the cadi, and stated his griefs; the cadi was 
one of the barber's customers, and refused to hear the case. 
The woodcutter went to a higher judge ; he also patronized 
Ali Sakal,and made light of the complaint. The poor man 
then appealed to the mufti himself, who, having pondered 
over the question, at length settled that it was too difficult 
a case for him to decide, no provision being made for 
it in the Koran, and therefore he must put up with his 
loss. 

The woodcutter was not disheartened ; but forthwith got 
a scribe to write a petition to the caliph himself, which he 
duly presented on Friday, the day when the caliph went in 
state to the mosque. The caliph's punctuality in reading 
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petitions was well known, and it was not long before the 
woodcutter was called to his presence. When he approached 
the caliph he kneeled and kissed the ground; and then 
placing his arms straight before him, his hands covered with 
the sleeve of his cloak and his feet close together, he waited 
the decision of his case. 

" Friend," said the caliph, " the barber has words on his 
side ; you have equity on yours. The law rnust be defined 
by words, and agreements must be made in words. The 
former must have its course, or it is nothing; the agree- 
ments must be kept, or there would be no faith between 
man and man. Therefore the barber must keep all his 
wood." Then calling the woodcutter close to him, the 
caliph whispered something in his ear, which none but he 
could hear, and then sent him away quite satisfied. 

The woodcutter, having made his obeisances, returned 
to his ass, which was tied without, took it by the halter and 
proceeded to his home. A few days after he applied to the 
barber, as if nothing had happened between them, request- 
ing that he and a companion of his from the country might 
enjoy the dexterity of his hand ; and the price at which both 
operations were to be performed was settled. 

When the woodcutter's crown had been properly shorn, 
Ali Sakal asked where his companion was. 

" He is just standing without here," said the other, " and 
he shall come in presently." 

Accordingly he went out, and returned, leading his ass 
after him by the halter. 
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" This is my companion," said he, " and you must shave 
him." 

" Shave him ! " exclaimed the barber in the greatest sur- 
prise. " It is enough that I have consented to demean my- 
self by touching you ; and do you insult me by asking me 
to do as much to your ass? Away with you, or I'll send 
you both to Jericho." Forthwith he drove them out of the 
shop. 

The woodcutter immediately went to the caliph, was ad- 
mitted to his presence, and related his case. 

" 'Tis well," said the commander of the faithful. " Bring 
Ali Sakal and his razors to me this instant," he exclaimed 
to one of his officers, and in the course of ten minutes the 
barber stood before him. 

"Why do you refuse to shave this man's companion.?" 
said the caliph to the barber. " Was not that your agree- 
ment?" 

Ali, kissing the ground, answered, " 'Tis true, O caliph, 
that such was our agreement; but whoever made a com- 
panion of an ass before ? or whoever before thought of treat- 
ing it as a true believer? " 

" You may say right," said the caliph ; " but, at the same 
time, whoever thought of insisting on a pack-saddle being 
included in a load of wood ? No, no ; it is the woodcutter's 
turn now. To the ass immediately, or you know the con- 
sequences." 

The barber was then obliged to prepare a large quan- 
tity of soap to lather the beast from head to foot, and to 
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shave him in the presence of the caliph and of the whole 
court, whilst he was jeered and mocked by the taunts 
and laughter of all the bystanders. The poor woodcutter 
was then dismissed with an appropriate present of money, 
and all Bagdad resounded with the story, and celebrated 
the justice of the commander of the faithful. 

j» j» j» 

THE COUNT OF HAPSBURG 

Rudolph, Count of Hapsburg, was one day following the 
chase in the mountains of Switzerland when he perceived a 
poor priest trying to cross a stream which was swollen by 
a flood. The priest was carrying the holy Viaticum to a 
sick person. 

Immediately the noble count dismounted from his horse, 
and making the priest take his place, he followed humbly 
on foot. When they arrived at the cabin, the count entered 
and knelt in adoration until the priest had prepared the 
man for death. 

When they came out, the priest thanked the count for 
his kindness and offered back the horse. 

" Keep the horse," said the count ; " I do not deem my- 
self worthy of ever again mounting a horse which has had 
the honor of bearing the Lord of lords. It is from Him 
that I hold in trust all my possessions.** 

Kneeling, he asked the priest to bless him, then disap- 
peared, leaving his fine horse for the use of the priests 
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TELL'S GREETING TO THE MOUNTAINS 

JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES 

James Sheridan Knowles. Born in Cork, Ireland, May 12, 1784; died 
in Torquay, England, November 30. 1862. He was educated in England and 
later served in the militia, studied medicine, was a teacher, actoi'. and 
writer. His tragic dramas are highly commended and, until the year 1843. 
he, at various times, continued to act in his own plays and those of others. 
Among his best plays are "Caius Gracchus" ; "William Tell " ; ''Alfred the 
Great"; and "John of Procida." He wrote many poems and tales besides 
publishing* his lectures. 

* 

Ye crags and peaks, Tm with you once again! 
I hold to you the hands you first beheld, 
To show they still are free ! Methinks I hear 
A spirit in your echoes answer me. 
And bid your tenant welcome home again. 
O sacred forms, how fair, how proud you look ! 
How high you lift your heads into the sky ! 
How huge you are ; how mighty, and how free ! 

Ye are the things that tower, that shine — whose smile 
Makes glad, whose frown is terrible, whose forms. 
Robed or unrobed, do all the impress wear 
Of awe divine ! Ye guards of liberty, 
I'm with you once again ! I call to you 
With all my voice ! I hold my hands to you, 
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To show they still are free. I rusli to you 
As though I could embrace you ! 



Scaling yonder peak, 

I saw an eagle wheeling, near its brow, 

O'er the abyss. His broad expanded wings 

Lay calm and motionless upon the air. 

As if he floated there without their aid. 

By the sole act of his unlorded will. 

That buoyed him proudly up! Instinctively 

I bent my bow ; yet wheeled he, heeding not 

The death that threatened him : I could not shoot I 

'Twas liberty ! I turned my bow aside 

And let him soar away. 

Once Switzerland was free ! Oh, with what pride 
I used to walk these hills, look up to heaven. 
And bless God that it was so ! It was free ! 
From end to end, from cliff to lake, 'twas free ! 
Free as our torrents are, that leap our rocks 
And plow our valleys without asking leave ; 
Or as our peaks, that wear their caps of snow 
In very presence of the regal sun! 

How happy was I in it ! I loved 

Its very storms ! Ay, often have I sat 

In my boat at night, when, midway o'er the lake, 

The stars went out, and down the mountain gorge 
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The wind came roaring — sat in it, and list'd 
The thunder breaking from his cloud, and smiled 
To see him shake his lightings o'er my head, 
And think I had no master save his own ! 

On yonder jutting cliff, round which a track 

Up hither winds, whose base is but the brow 

To such another one, with scanty room 

For two to pass abreast ; overtaken there 

By the mountain blast, I've laid me flat along, 

And, while gust followed gust more furiously, 

As if 'twould sweep me o'er the horrid brink, 

I have thought of other lands, whose storms 

Are summer-flaws to those of mine, and just 

Have wished me there — the thought that mine was free 

Has checked that wish, and I have raised my head. 

And cried in thraldom to that furious wind, 

" Blow on ! This is the land of liberty.! " 

Blessed are the holy nails of the cross which so wounded 
His feet that He cannot walk away from you and me. 

— Austin O'Malley. 
^ ^ ^ 

When our friends die and we see them no more on 
earth, we never regret the kind words we said to them ; but 
how often the heart aches, remembering the many, many 
times kind deeds and kinds words were omitted. 
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JEAN FRAN(^OIS MILLET 

1814-1875 

Father and son were trudging along the country road- 
side, silent except now and again a few words about the 
change in the appearance of the crops 
since that day week when they had been 
to the little hamlet of Gruchy as they 
had been to^ay. Once or twice the 
father had stopped to watch the flight of 
a bird, and had called the boy's attention 
to the graceful movement of the wings 
as the bird soared away beyond their 
horizon. 
"See, father, see the sky!" said the boy. "It looks as 
though they were having fireworks in heaven. How it 
changes its color; and, see, the shape is changing!" 

The father answered only by a smile and a look in his 
eyes that showed that he, too, appreciated thje beauty and 
grandeur of the way in which the sun makes its exit when 
the work of the day is done. , - 

The little boy was Jean Fran9ois Millet, and the quiet 
man was his father. Jean Fran9ois Millet was born in 
Normandy, in France. His parents belonged to the peas- 
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ant class, and they were pious, virtuous, and industrious. 
The father and mother worked in the fields during the long 
summer days and the grandmother cared for the children 
and tended the house. 

This grandmother was a good woman, who tried ever to 
teach the children about the good God who was all love, all 
mercy, and all justice. She taught them that work was 
noble, that to allow others to do for us what we could do 
for ourselves was ignoble. 

In the early morning she would say to the little boy, 
" Wake up, Fran9ois, wake up : the birds are singing their 
morning hymn to God." 

The large, illustrated Bible was a source of pleasure to 
the boy, and when he was quite young he made attempts 
to draw the pictures which pleased him. He noticed the 
beauties of nature and was quick to appreciate the fine colors 
of the flowers and the graceful curves of the waving branches. 

His uncle, a good priest living near, prepared him for his 
first Holy Communion, and gave him his first lessons in 
writing. In after years, when Millet went out into the world 
away from the dear home friends, this uncle used often to 
say: "God bless his hands and make them work for 
heaven." 

When Millet's father saw that the boy wanted to become 
a painter, he consulted with the older brothers, and they 
decided to send him to some master. It would be a long 
story to tell of the trials and hardships which he endured to 
become an artist. Many a time he had not enough to eat 
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and his clothing was of the poorest, but he persevered. He 
always remembered the scenes of his childhood, and he put 
into many of his pictures the places and persons with which 
he was familiar in his youth. 

One day, in the fall of the year, he visited his good 
uncle, the priest, whose house was near the little country 
church. The good Father was old and feeble and the artist 
lingered until near the sunset time. As he crossed the fields 
on his journey to the home of one of his brothers, the soft 
tones of the Angelus Bell were heard calling to the faithful 
to remember the Incarnation. It was Saturday night, and 
the peasants were finishing the tasks of the day ; but here 
and there all stopped in the midst of their work, clasped 
their hands, bowed their heads, and said the " Angelus." 

Years afterward Millet painted, from memory, a picture 
of this scene. The church in the distance, the potato field, 
and the two workers in the foreground, the meadows on the 
hillside, and the sky showing through the autumnal haze, 
all represent a peaceful scene in Normandy. 

Look at the picture and you can fancy you hear the bell's 
sweet sounds coming from the bell-tower and floating over 
the hills and the valleys, and you think you hear the grand 
melody when the notes of this particular Angelus Bell unite 
with the music of the other bells, which all the world over 
become an increasing song of praise to the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

Jean Fran9ois Millet died in the littk to^^ Q{ Barbison^ 
where he lived his last years on earth. 
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THE HOLY GRAIL 

MARY F. NIXON-ROULET 

One winter eve the western sky 
With sunset gleams was bright, 

And twilight shadows soft, foretold 
The coming of the night ; 

And through the muUioned casement stole 
The last dim rays of light. 

Upon a bed of rushes brown, 

Listless and white he lay, 
A youthful form from which the life 

Seemed ebbing day by day, 
And clasping tight his slender hands 

His feeble accents say: 

" Dear Lord, the noble Launcelot 

Clad in his coat of mail. 
In dangers fierce, with doughty deeds, 

O'er moor and fen and dale, 
Since Yule-tide erst has journeyed far 

To seek the Holy Grail. 
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" I longed to go with him, fair Christ, 

And oft to fight for Thee, 
But here I lie, a helpless lad, 

Faint, spent with misery. 
I too, would seek the Holy Grail, 

I pray Thee, comfort me ! " 

A sunbeam glimmered through the gloom. 
And touched his goblet's rim. 

Turning to golden liquid fair. 
The acrid draught within ; 

And then, in accents sweet and low 
A Voice said unto him : 

" The bitter cup I send to thee, 
Quaff it, dear child, nor fail 

To drain its last drop cheerfully, 
So will its draught avail. 

Know that thy chalice full of pain 
Is still My Holy Grail/' 

j» j» ji 



Whene'er a noble defed is wrought. 
Whene'er is spoken a noble thought, 
Our hearts, in glad surprise, 
To higher levels rise. 
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Marie Rosa Bonheur is generally known as Rosa Bon- 
heur, the great painter of animals. She was born in Bor- 
deaux, France, in the year 1822. Her ' 
father was an artist, so she not only in- 
herited a taste for art, but early in life 
had instructions from her father. 

From the first she preferred to paint 
animals, and often she went to the stock 
yards for her models. When she was 
only eighteen years old two of her 
pictures were placed on exhibition, thus 
introducing her to the public. For several years she resided 
in Paris, where sh^ not only painted pictures, but tried in 
every way to aid young girls who were studying art. 

In the year 1850 she went to a place near Fontainebleau, 
her Chateau By, where she resided until her death. At 
this country place she kept many animal pets ; at one time 
she had a lion, who, it is said, became much attached to her. 
In May,, in the year 1899, she died. 

In the year 1867 the Emperor Napoleon gave her the 
"Cross of the Legion of Honor." The Empress Eugenie 
conferred it upon her in a charming way. She paid a brief 
visit to the artist and, as she was leaving, she stooped over 
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and kissed her. After the departure of the royal visitor 
Mademoiselle Bonheur discovered that the highly prized 
decoration, the " Cross of the Legion of Honor," was pinned 
on her blouse. 

King Leopold of Belgium conferred upon her the 
" Cross of Honor," and the King of Spain also sent her a 
decoration. When the Prussians took possession of Paris 
after the siege, the general gave orders that the Chateau By 
must not be disturbed, and that Rosa Bonheur and her 
property must be protected. 

Her famous painting, " The Horse Fair," is in the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York City. " Deer in the 
Forest," " Cattle in Pasture," " The Weaning of the Calves," 
and some others of her pictures are in this same gallery. 
There are many of her paintings in America in public and 
private galleries. 

She lived k retired, studious life, but was most generous 
in her charity. Many of the poor whom she had aided 
were sincere mourners in attendance at the Requiem Mass 
the day of her funeral. 

v* j^ j^ 

ANECDOTES ABOUT ST. PHILIP NERI 

It is related that this saint had great love for Jesus in 
the Blessed Sacrament ; his heart was always burning with 
the desire of receiving Holy Communion. When he was 
on his death-bed there was some delay abput bringing him 
the Blessed Sacrament. Although he had been so weak he 
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could not lift his head without assistance, all at once he 
raised himself up, and stretching out his hands said : " Bring 
me my Lord; bring me my dear Saviour! " 

One day St. Philip noticed a person, who had just re- 
ceived Holy Cornmunion, going out of the church a few 
minutes after the Mass. He at once told two altar boys to 
take a lighted taper each and to accompany the person home. 

Surprised at seeing the two boys, the young man asked 
them what th^y meant by walking beside him with lighted 
tapers. The children told him they were obeying St. Philip, 
and at once the youth went to St. Philip to inquire why he 
had given such instructions to the boys. St. Philip an- 
swered : 

" When the priest carries the Blessed Sacrament he is 
always accompanied by two acolytes bearing lighted candles. 
The same honor, it seems to me, is due to any one who 
carries the Blessed Sacrament in his heart." 

The young man returned to the church and made a fer- 
vent thanksgiving for tHe great graces which our dear Lord 
had conferred on him. 

j^ j^ j^ 

Kindness has converted more sinners than either zeal, 
eloquence, or learning; and these three have never con- 
verted any one unless they were kind also. In short, kind- 
ness makes us as brothers to each other. Yet, while it.lifts 
us so high, it keeps us sweetly low. 

— Faber. 
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RING OUT, WILD BELLS 

ALFRED LORD TENJtYSON 

Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light ; 
The year is dying in the night ; 

Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 

Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow: 
The year is going, let him go; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 

Ring out the grief that saps the mind. 
For those that here we see no more ; 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor. 

Ring in redress to all mankind. 



Ring out a slowly dying cause, 
And ancient forms of party strife; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life. 

With sweeter manners, purer laws. 
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Ring out the want, the care, the sin. 

The faithless coldness of the times ; 

Ring out, ring out our mournful rhymes, 
But ring the fuller minstrel in. 



Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite ; 
^ Ring in the love of truth and right. 

Ring in the common love of good. 

Ring out old shapes of foul disease ; 

Ring out the narrower lust of gold; 

Ring out the thousand wars of old. 
Ring in the thousand years of peace. 

Ring in the valiant man and free. 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 

Ring in the Christ that is to be. 

ji ji ji 

I would rather be a poor man in a garret, with plenty of 
books, than a king who did not love reading. 

— Macaulay. 
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THE MESSAGE OF THE LISBON BELLS 

MARY AGNES DAILY 

It was Christmas eve, away back in the year 1195, when 
Midnight Mass was celebrated in every Catholic church in 
honor of the birth of the Babe of Bethlehem. At a window 
of a pretty cottage in the city of Lisbon stood a lovely woman 
gazing up at the sky and watching the twinkling of the stars 
— the guardian angels' lamps — which always seem more 
bright and beautiful on that night than on any other of the 
whole year. 

Suddenly she heard the sweet sound of the church bells 
as they chimed a welcome to the midnight hour, and in 
silvery tones asked the inhabitants of the city to adore the 
Infant Jesus and to offer Him a gift of love in thanksgiving 
for the great Gift He gave to the whole world. 

The mother turned from the window, and kneeling be- 
side the cradle in which her own little baby boy, Ferdinand, 
lay sleeping, she offered him, her greatjsst treasure, to the 
Infant J.esus, and implored Him to be the guide and pro- 
tector of her child through life. 

From his infancy Ferdinand received the strongest im- 
pressions of piety and virtue. His gentle disposition, his 
love for books and study, his willingness to join in any sport 
or game proposed by his companions, and his kind and 
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affectionate manner, won for him the respect and love of 
both teachers and playmates. 

At the age of fifteen he turned from the brilliant future 
which lay before him, even dropping the name by which he 
had been known thus far in life, and became a member of 
the Franciscan Order. In the monastery he was known as 
Brother Anthony, and here, too, he was loved for his many 
vritues and for his noble, generous nature. 

Stirred by the heroic lives of the martyred saints and 
their zeal for the salvation of souls, he longed to become a 
martyr. In the hope of winning a martyr's crown, he asked 
and obtained permission to preach the faith to the Moors 
in Africa, where by his sanctity and learning he won many 
souls to God. At the call of his superior he returned to 
Padua without having won the crown of martyrdom. 

After his return from Africa most of his time was devoted 
to preaching, and his sermons were frequently on the love 
God showed for man in creating the flowers, the trees, the 
birds, and all the wonderful things which He has placed on 
the earth for our use and happiness. 

His admiration for fish often led him to the shores of 
their homes, and when the children of the sea heard the 
voice of their friend, they would swim near to where he 
stood, and raising their pretty heads above the water, listen 
while he told them of the goodness and mercy of God. 

The Spanish artist, Murillo, painted nine different pic- 
tures of our little Ferdinand, whom we now know as St. 
Anthony. The one most familiar to all is the one which 
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tells the story of the night St. Anthony was a guest in the 
home of a friend in the city of Padua. His host on going 
upstairs saw the hall flooded with brilliant rays of heavenly 
light which came from the door of his guest's room. When 
Tiso, the host, came to the door, which was not entirely 
closed, he beheld a child of unsurpassed beauty in the arms 
of St. Anthony; one foot rested on a book — the breviary 
which was lying on the table — while both tiny arms were 
clasped around St. Anthony's neck. 

At first Tiso wondered who the unknown Child was, and 
how He had entered the chamber, but as he watched the 
brilliant light, the tender caresses bestowed by the Child, 
and the love and veneration which St. Anthony showed for 
the Little One, the host concluded that he not only had a 
saint for his friend and guest, but that the Infant Jesus had 
blessed and honored his home by a visit. 

While Tiso, with bowed head, knelt to adore and thank 
the Divine Child, the heavenly sight vanished, and Anthony, 
coming to the door, obtained from his host a promise that 
while he was alive the Vision would be kept a secret. Tiso 
kept his promise faithfully while Anthony lived, but after 
his death, desiring to have the world know and honor his 
friend, he told of the Vision which he had been privileged 
to witness. 

So many miracles were performed through the interces- 
sion of St. Anthony, that only one short year after his death 
the Church pronounced him a saint. As his name was be- 
ing inscribed at Rome on the long roll of saints who have 
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gone to live forever with God, angel forms entered the belfry 
towers, and angel hands rang the Lisbon bells, thus telling 
the people that though Padua claimed Anthony as her own, 
Lisbon, the home of his childhood, was the place he loved 
best on earth. 

His feast is celebrated on the 13th of June, the anniver- 
sary of his'death; and the many beautiful churches, statues, 
and other monuments which have been erected in his honor 
show how well he is known and loved throughout the world. 

•^ 1^ v* 

TRUE PATRIOTISM 

SIR WILLIAM JONES 

Sir William Jones was born at Westminster, September 28^ 1746, and 
died at Ca)cutta, April 27, 1794. He entered as a student at University Col- 
lege, • Oxford, in 1764, and six years later published a translation, into 
French, of the "Persian Life of Nadir Shad." Some of his other works are 
his " Grammar of the Persian Language" ; " Poems, " which are translations 
from the Asiatic languages ; and "Law of Bailments," an essay. He is 
known as the first English scholar who realized the importance of Sanskrit 
and who mastered this language. Many of his works are translations from 
various ancient languages, and for this reason he is noted as a linguist. 

What constitutes a State ? 

Not high-raised battlements or labored mound, 
Thick wall or moated gate ; ' 

Not cities proud, with spires and turrets crowned; 
Not bays and broad-armed ports, 

Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride; 
Not starred and spangled courts, 

Where low-browed baseness wafts perfume to pride. 
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No, .men, high-minded men, 

With powers as far above dull brutes endued, 
In forest brake, or den, 

As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles rude ; 
Men who their duties know, — 

But know their rights, and knowing, dare maintain: 
Prevent the long-armed blow. 

And crush the tyrant while they rend the chain. 
These constitute a State ; 

And sovereign Law, that State's collected will, 
O'er thrones and. globes elate. 

Sits empress, crowning good— repressing ill. 

^* 1^ ^ 
ABOU BEN ADHEM 

LEIGH HUNT 

Leigh Hunt (John Henry Leigh Hunt) ,. aL Englisn poet and essayist, 
was born near London, October 19, 1784; died in Putney, in 1859. He was 
educated at Christ Church Hospital. He first attempted the study of law, 
and entered an attorney's office when fifteen years old. For a time he was 
clerk in the War Office. In company with his mother, he established The 
News in 1805, and The Examiner in 1808. The correctness and elegance of 
the articles which appeared in these periodicals made them popuhxr with 
scholars and lovers of good literature. 

Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase) 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And saw within the moonlight in his room, 
Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom, 
An angel writing in a book of gold; — 
Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 
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And to the Presence in the room he said, 

" What writest thou?" 

The vision raised its head, 

And with a look made of all sweet accord, 

Answered, " The names of those who love the Lord." 

" And is mine one? " said Abou. " Nay, not so," 

Replied the Angel. Abou spoke more low, 

But cheerly still ; and said, " I pray thee then, 

Write me as one who loves his fellow men." 

The angel wrote and vanished. The next night 
It came again with a great wakening light. 
And showed the names whom love of God had blest. 
And lo! Ben Adhem's name led all the rest. 

^ ^ ^ 

If the interior be absorbed in God, the whole exterior 
will show it. It is not in the downcast eyes — for many who 
keep the eyes cast down*see the most; but it is in keeping 
the eyes of the soul close shut to all but God that recollec- 
tion consists. 

— Mother Margaret M. Hallahan. 

j^ j^ j^ 
Be virtuous that you may be respected. 
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ST. ELIZABETH'S SONG 

CHARLES KINGSLEY 

Charles Kingsley, a distinguished Anglican 
clergyman and author, was born in Devonshire, 
England, June 12, 1819; died at Eversley, Hamp- 
shire, January 23, 1875. He studied at King's 
College, London, and later at Magdalene- College, 
Cambridge. He was made rector of Eversley, 
Hampshire, but in a few years was appointed pro- 
fessor in Queen's College, and during his life was 
connected with other institutions of learning. 
"Alton Locke," "Yeast," and the drama, **St. 
Elizabeth of Hungary " are among his best known 
works. " Hypatia, " an historical novel, is one of 

his best literary productions, but it is marred by inaccuracies relative to the 
times and persons mentioned, especially in relation to St. Cyril. Others of 
his books are "Hereward the Wake," "Westward Ho," "The Water Babies," 
and' "Prose Idylls." 

Baby Jesus, who dost lie 
Far above that stormy sky. 
In Thy mother's pure caress, 
Stoop and save the motherless. 

Happy birds, whom Jesus leaves 
Underneath the sheltering eaves; 
There they go to play and sleep. 
May not I go in to weep? 
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All without is mean and small, 
All within is vast and tall ; 
All without is harsh and shrill, 
All within is hushed and still. 

Jesus, let me enter in, 
Wrap me safe from noise and sin. 
Let me list the angels' songs, 
See^ the picture of Thy wrongs ; 

Let me kiss Thy wounded feet, 
Drink Thine incense, faint and sweet. 
While the clear bells call Thee down 
From Thine everlasting throne. 

At Thy doorstep low I bend, 
Who have neither kin nor friend ; 
Let me here a shelter find. 
Shield the shorn lamb from the wind. 

Jesu, Lord, my heart will break: 
Save me for Thy great love's sake! 

^ ^ ji 

There are spots that bear no flowers; 

Not because the soil is bad. 
But the summer's genial showers 

Never made' the blossoms glad. 
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THE NIGHTINGALE AND THE GLOW-WORM 

WILLIAM COWPER 

A nightingale that all day long 
Had cheered the village with his song, 
Nor yet at eve his note suspended, 
Nor yet when eventide was ended. 
Began to feel, as well he might, 
The keen demands of appetite ; 
When, looking eagerly around, 
He spied far off, upon the ground, 
A something shining in the dark, 
And knew the Glow-worm by his spark. 

So, stooping down from hawthorn top. 
He thought to put him in his crop ; 
The worm, aware of his intent, 
Harangued him thus, right eloquent: 
" Did you admire my lamp," quoth he, 
" As much as I your minstrelsy, 
You would abhor to do me wrong 
As much as I to spoil your song; 
For 'twas the selfsame Power divine 
Taught you to sing and me to shine. 
That you with music, I with light. 
Might beautify and cheer the night." 
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The songster heard this short oration, . 
And, warbling out his approbation, 
Released him, as my story tells, 
And found a supper somewhere else. 

ji ji ji 

THE HOUSEKEEPER 

CHARLES LAMB 

Charles Lamb, a distinguished essayist, critic, and humorist, was bora 
In London. February lo, 1775 ; died at Edmonton, December 27, 1834. His 
first success was in "Tales from Shakespeare," which were followed by 
"Specimens of English Dramatic Poets Contemporary with Shakespeare." 
In "Tales from Shakespeare" he was assisted by his sister, Mary Lamb. 
His most popular writings were a series of essays, signed "Elia," which he 
contributed to the London Magazine, The '* Last Essays of Elia " were 
his last literary work ; these were published in 1833, one year previous to his 
death. 

The frugal snail, with forecast of repose, 
Carries his house with him where'er he goes; 
Peeps out — and* if there comes a shower of rain, 
Retreats to his fair domicile again. 
Touch but a tip of him, a horn, 'tis well — 
He curls up in his sanctuary shell. 
He's his own landlord, his own tenant; stay 
Long as he will, he dreads no Quarter Day. 
Himself he boards and lodges; both invites 
And feasts himself; sleeps with himself o' nights. 
He spares the upholsterer trouble to procure 
Chattels ; himself is his own furniture, 
And his sole riches. Wheresoe'er he roam, 
Knock when you will, he's sure to be at home. 
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THE KEYS OF CALAIS 

It was in 1346 that Edward III., King of Efigland, de- 
termined to conquer France, and the King ordered his men 
to seize Calais, which was just across the Straits of Dover. 

Sir Jean de Vienne was the governor of Calais at this 
time. One morning he saw the English approaching the 
town. Long lines of horsemen clad in rich garments, a 
glittering throng of noble looking soldiers, were with Edward, 
and also his son, Edward, Prince of Wales, and Sir Walter 
Mauny, whose name has come down the ages as that of a 
gallant knight. 

A herald, clad in a rich embroidered robe, bearing upon 
his breast the arms of England, rode up to the gate and 
called upon Sir Jean de Vienne to give up the city to the 
King of England and France, Edward III. Sir Jean sent 
answer that he held the town for Philippe, King of France, 
and that he would defend it to the last. 

The herald rode back and delivered the message to King 
Edward, and then began the siege of Calais. 

Sir Jean and the people within the city expected an at- 
tack, and prepared to meet it. What was their surprise to 
see the English troops putting up their white canvas tents 
on the plain around the city, and in every way acting as if 
they intended to remain for months. Several times the 
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watchers from the towers saw men preparing as if fon an 
attack, but instead of approaching the city, the soldiers rode 
off into the country. Toward evening they returned, driv- 
ing before them herds of cattle, flocks of sheep, and, some- 
times, a number of pigs. 

After a time the English put up wooden houses, arranged 
them in streets, built stores and shops, and made a town 
around the old city. 

Sir Jean then realized that the English King meant to 
save his men by not fighting; instead, he was going to starve 
the people within the walls of the city. 

Sir Jean hoped the King of France would send him aid, 
but no one came to help poor Calais. The English guarded 
the city so that but little provisions were taken within the 
walls. Two sailors who were loyal to Sir Jean and his men, 
managed to convey a small quantity of food to the starving 
people. 

The King of France finally made an effort to assist his 
people, but he found all the roads to Calais so well guarded 
by the English that he gave up and rode away with all his 
long lines of warriors. 

The people held out for some months longer, but at last 
when they were nearly dead from starvation, they decided 
to yield. Sir Jean placed upon the walls a signal which 
meant he wished to talk with the English. The King sent 
Lord Basset and Sir Walter Mauny to confer with the 
governor. 

Sir Jean told them they were in great distress, and said 
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they were willing. to give up the city, but the soldiers and 
citizens wanted to be allowed to depart in peace. 

Sir Walter Mauny answered that the King would make 
no terms with them ; that he wanted the city and all who 
were in it, and that he would slay or make prisoners as he 
pleased. 

Sir Jean bravely answered that the conditions were hard, 
and begged Sir Walter to return to the King and ask him 
to modify his terms. 

The king was in a stern mood, although Sir Walter 
Mauny and the barons pleaded for mercy for the brave de- 
fenders of the city. The king finally promised pardon to 
the garrison and townsmen on condition that six of the 
chief citizens should present themselves to him, coming 
forth with bare feet and heads, with halters around their 
necks, carrying the keys of the town, and giving themselves 
up to him to punish them as he willed. 

On receiving the message, Sir Jean begged Sir Walter 
to wait until he consulted the citizens. The governor went 
to the market place and had the great bell rung, which sum- 
moned all the inhabitants to the city hall. He told them 
of the hard terms which had been offered them, and, as he 
spoke, the tears dropped from his eyes, so much did he re- 
alize the sadness of their condition. 

He said, " My friends, we have all suffered together. 
Will it not be better to die all together? How can we for 
a moment cherish the thought of sacrificing our best and 
noblest, after we have endured, in common, such hardships ? " 
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Out spoke the richest burgher in the town, Eustache de 

St. Pierre : " My friends," he said, " to hinder the death of 

many of you is a meritorious act in the eyes of the Saviour. 

I have such faith and trust in finding grace before God if I 

die to save my townsmen, that I name myself as first of the 
• >» 

SIX. 

As the burgher ceased speaking, the people wept aloud. 

John Daire, a man rich and respected, called out, " I will 
be second to my comrade, Eustache." Jacques Quissant, a 
wealthy resident, next offered himself, and his brother, 
Pierre, did not hesitate a moment after Jacques had spoken. 
Two others, swhose names have not been preserved, quickly 
and willingly offered their lives for their friends and their 
neighbors. 

Soon they were ready to be taken to the king. Sir Jean 
de Vienne was unable to*" walk because of a wound, but 
mounting a poor horse he rode to the gates, the six noble- 
men following, and after them all the people of the city, 
weeping and wailing. The gates were opened, the little 
band passed out, and the gates were shut behind them. 

Sir Jean rode up to Sir Walter Mauny, who was ^yaiting, 
and presented to him the six noble burghers, who had vol- 
untarily offered themselves for the good of their people. Sir 
Jean begged Sir Walter to do all in his power to save their 
lives. Sir Walter promised to plead their cause with all the 
earnestness possible. 

Sir Jean de Vienne with a sad heart rode back into the 
town and Sir Walter conducted the six men to the king. 
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Kneeling before the king, Eustache de St. Pierre, who was 
first, said : " Most gallant king, we kneel before you, six 
burghers of Calais, men who have been merchants and 
traders, and we bring you the keys of the castle of the town. 
We offer ourselves to you to do with us as you may. We 
make this offering of ourselves in order to save the remain- 
ing inhabitants of Calais who are at present suffering for 
food. Do with us as you will, most noble king, but we~ 
humbly crave your mercy." 

The barons and knights who stood around, showed 
strong emotion. Tender pity was on many a countenance 
and tears in many an eye. The king alone seemed un- 
moved, and he gave the grim command to lead them away 
and cut off their heads. 

Sir Walter Mauny interceded for them, even telling the 
king that such an act would tarnish his fair fame. All the 
nobles joined in pleading for pardon, but without effect. 

The headsman was making the final preparation for the 
ghastly work when Queen Philippa, her eyes filled with tears, 
threw herself on her knees, and said to the king: "Ah, 
gentle sire, I crossed the seas and suffered much in mind and 
body, but bore all because I longed to see you, and I have 
never asked you for a favor. Now, my king, I beg a boon, 
for the sake of the Son of the Blessed Virgin Mary, and for 
your love for me, I beg that you be merciful to these men." 

For some time the king looked at her in silence, then 
said, " Dame, dame, would that you had been anywhere but 
here ! You have entreated in such a manner that I cannot 
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refuse you ; I therefore give these men to you to do with 
them as you please." 

Froissart, the chronicler, relates that Queep Philippa 
joyfully conducted the six citizens to her own dwelling, 
where she made them welcome, gave them new garments, 
entertained them with a plentiful dinner, and dismissed 
them each with a gift of money. 

Sir Walter Mauny entered the city and took possession 
of it. Sir Jean de Vienne and some of the other knights 
were retained until such time as they might be ransomed. 
The king showed great favor to Eustache de St. Pierre, and 
the others who had offered their lives for their fellow-men. 

•^ «^ ^ 

THE BELLS OF RAMSEY ABBEY 

Four merry lads, who were pupils at Ramsey Abbey, in 
England, were one day permitted to go outside the cloister, 
walls for recreation. The boys were the sons of wealthy 
nobles ;^but in this school, which was under the care of the 
good St. Dunstan, the sons of nobles were treated the same 
as the sons of poorer men. 

The names of the boys were Oswald, Etheric, Athelstan, 
and Aednoth. There was little difference in their ages, but 
Oswald was the largest of the group. 

The boys ran races and tested their powers at jumping, 
and even tried to move the great black rock which stood by 
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the main gate of the Abbey. Like the boys in other coun- 
tries, the four English lads soon grew tired of the sports 
which were easy to perform; and they were not long in 
learning that they must grow stronger before they could 
move the "black guard" as they called the rock by the gate. 

"What shall we do next?" shouted Athelstan from the 
top of the rock. 

" We have not climbed a tree to-day," said Etheric, as 
he ran toward a tall oak. Soon each one was climbing up 
a tree ; and the rapidity with which they mounted, reminded 
one of squirrels. 

These boys lived over nine hundred years ago, but they 
-liked many of the same plays that the boys of to-day like. 

"Let us ring the West Tower Bells," shouted Oswald. 
Without thought of the consequences, the four boys were 
soon pulling at the bell-rope which rang the large bells Of 
the Abbey. When they saw the monks and the students 
rushing out of doors to learn what was the danger which 
caused the bells to be rung at such an unusual hour, then 
the boys realized that their play had overstepped the bounds 
of prudence. 

The brother whose duty it was to ring the bells at the 
stated times, pulled the rope to learn if all were right with 
his dear charges. His quick ear detected that one of the 
bells was cracked, and the culprits were led like prisoners, 
to the monk who had charge of the boys in their department. 

Their crime seemed very serious, and it was about de- 
cided that they should be floggecj^ A UUk time was given 
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to think of the matter, for the teachers remembered there 
were many boys in the school and they must do what was 
best for all the pupils. 

Aednoth was always among the first in play, but never ' 
made speeches or did much talking. The others were in 
tears, but he seemed to be thinking, and at last he said: 
" Let us follow the advice of St. Benedict. Do -you remem- 
ber, he says, ' If any one shall lose or break anything, let 
him hasten, without delay, to accuse himself of it '? Let us 
go to the good Abbot." 

The boys went immediately to the Abbot, the holy St. 
Dunstan, who in astonishment looked up from his painting 
as the weeping lads entered and threw themselves at his feet. 

"What is the matter, my children.'^" said St. Dunstan, 
kindly, as he placed his hand on the head of Oswald, who 
was nearest to him. With many sobs they poured out their 
tale, not seeking to excuse themselves, but, nevertheless, 
showing plainly they dreaded the flogging. 

" Go now to the chapel," said the Abbot. " I shall think 
about what you have told me#." 

After the boys had gone, St. Dunstan called together the 
brethren who had in charge the school, and reminded them 
of the youth and innocence of the boys. He suggested that 
they be pardoned, or at least not punished severely, if they 
would promise to pay for the bell when they became men. 
. The teachers agreed to forgive the boys if they would 
ask pardon, and also say they would purchase a new bell for 
Ramsey Abbey, when they grew to manhood. 
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The next morning four truly repentant boys, with bare 
feet, entered the church, and promised that when they be- 
came men they would buy a new bell for Ramsey Abbey. 
They kept their promise, and when they became wealthy 
through money given them by their fathers, they not only 
purchased a new bell, for the school, but they gave gener- 
ously for many good works which were under the auspices 
of the Church. 

The four boys of Ramsey Abbey found that St. Bene- 
dict's rule was a good one ; and they learned also that good 
St. Dunstan had great sympathy for boys. 

Many boys have a special devotion for holy St. Dunstan, 
and they observe, with great respect, his feast on the 19th 
of May. 

St. Dunstan died on that day, in the year 988, in Canter- 
bur)/. He was archbishop of Canterbury, and his body was 
buried in the Cathedral. Some years after, his birthplace, 
Glastonbury, in Somerset County, in England, was honored 
by the gift of a portion of his body, a much prized relic of 
their own great St. Dunstan, the patron of boys. 




!^^^J»»- 
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READING OF THE WILL 

Characters, — Swipes^ a brewer; Currier^ a saddler; Frank Millingr 
ion, a young man ; Squire Drawl, a lawyer. 

Swipes. A sober occasion this, brother Currie ! Who 
would have thought the old lady was so near her end? Had 
she her senses when she departed? 

Currie. Perfectly, perfectly. Squire Drawl told me she 
read every word of her last will and testament aloud, and 
never signed her name better. 

Swipes. Had you any hint from the squire what disposi- 
tion she made of her property? 

Cur. Not a whisper ! But one of the witnesses hinted to 
me that she has cut off her graceless nephew with a shilling. 

Swipes. Has she? Good soul! Has she? You know 
1 come in, then, in right of my wife. 

Cur. And I in my own right ; and this is, no doubt, the 
reason why we have been called to hear the reading of the 
will. Squire Drawl knows how things should be done, 
though he is as air-tight as one of your own barrels, brother 
Swipes. 

Swipes. But here comes the graceless nephew, the young 
reprobate. He must be present, as a matter of course, you 
know. (Enter Frank Miiiington.) Your Servant, young gentle- 
man. So your benefactress has left you at last I 
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Cur. It is a painful thing to part with old and good 
friends, Mr. Millington. 

Frank. It is so, sir, but I could bear her loss better had 
I not so often been ungrateful for her kindness. She was 
my only friend, and I knew not her value. 

Cur. It is too late to repent. Master Millington. You . 
will now have a chance to earn your own bread. 

Swipes. Ay, ay, by the sweat of your brow as better 
people are obliged to. You would make a fine brewer's boy 
if you were not too old. 

Cur. Or a saddler's lackey, if held with a tight rein. 

Frank. Gentlemen, your remarks imply that my aunt 
has treated me as I deserve. I am above your insults, and 
only hope you will bear your fortune as modestly as I shall 

mine submissively. I shall retire. (Enter Squire Drawl.) 

Squire. Stop, young man ! We must have your pres- 
ence. Good morning, gentlemen, you are early on the 
ground. 

Cur. I hope the squire is well to-day? 

Squire. Pretty comfortable for an invalid. 

Swipes. I trust the damp air has not affected your lungs ? 

Squire. No, I believe not. You know I never hurry. 
. Slow and sure is my maxim. Well, since the heirs-at-law 
are all convened, I shall proceed to open the last will and 
testament of your deceased relative according to law. 

Swipes. It is a trying scene to leave all one's possessions. 
Squire, in this manner! 
Cur. It really makes me feel melancholy when I look 
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round and see everything but the venerable owner of these 
goods. Well did the preacher say, " All is vanity ! " 

Squire. Please to be seated, gentlemen. I will put on 
my spectacles, and proceed to the reading. Here it is: 
''Imprimus: Whereas my nephew, Francis Millihgton, by 
his disobedience and ungrateful conduct has shown himself 
unworthy of my bounty, and incapable of managing my 
large estate, I do hereby give and bequeath all my houses, 
farms, stocks, bonds, moneys, and property, both personal 
and real, to my dear cousins Samuel Swipes, of Malt Street, 
brewer, and Christopher Currie, of Flycourt, saddler." 
Excuse me, gentlemen, while I wipe my spectacles. 

Swipes. Generous creature ! kind soul ! I always loved 
her. 

Cur. She was good, she was kind, she was in her right 
mind ! Brother Swipes, when we divide I think I will take 
the mansion house. 

Swipes. Not so fast, if you please, Mr. Currie! My 
wife has long had her eye on that, and must have it. 

Cur. There will be two words to that bargain, Mr. 
Swipes! And besides, I ought to have the first choice. 
Didn't I lend her a new chaise every time she wished to 
ride? And who knows what influence — 

Swipes. ,Am I not named first in her will? And did I 
not furnish her with my best small beer for more than six 
months? And who knows — 

Frank. Gentlemen, I do not see that my presence will 
be of any use here. I must leave you. 
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Squire. Remain, Frank. Pray, gentlemen, keep your 
seats. I have not done yet. Let me see; where was I? 
Ay, ay, here's the place: "All my property, both personal 
and real, to my dear cousins, Samuel Swipes, of Malt Street, 
brewer *' 

Swipes. Yes ! The dear soul ! 

Squire. "And Christopher Currie, Fly-court, sad- 
dler " 

Cur. Yes I The good old lady ! 

Squire. " To have and to hold in trust, for the sole arid 
exclusive benefit of my nephew, Francis Millington, until 
he shall have attained the age of twenty-one years ; by which 
time he will have so far reformed his evil habits as that he 
may be safely intrusted with the large fortune which I be- 
queath to him." 

Swipes. What's all this? You don't mean that we are 
humbugged? In trust! How does that appear? Where 
is it? 

Squire. There ! On the parchment, in two words of as 
good English as I ever penned. 

Cur. Pretty well, too, Mr. Squire, if we must be sent 
for to be made a laughing stock of ! She shall pay for every 
ride she had out of my chaise, I promise you. 

Swipes. And for every drop of my beer. Fine times, 
if two sober, hard-working citizens are to be brought here 
to be made the sport of a graceless profligate ! But we will 
manage his property for him, Mr. Currie ! We'll make him 
feel that trustees are not to be trifled with 1 
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Cur. That we will, that we will. 

Squire. Not so fast, gentlemen, for the instrument is 
dated three years ago, and the young gentleman must al- 
ready be of age, and able to take care of himself; so your 
services as trustees are null and void. Is it not so, Francis? 

Frank. It is, sir. I shall be twenty-two in May. 

Squire. Then, gentlemen, having attended to the break- 
ing of this seal according to law, you are released from any 
further trouble in the premises. 

ji ji ji 

THE OLD ARMCHAIR 

ELIZA COOK 

EuzA Cook, bom at London about the year 1818 ; died at Thornton 
Hill, Wimbledon, September 23, 1889. She wrote for various periodicals, 
and in the year 1849 she began to publish Eliza Cook' s Journal with the 
desire to advance mental culture and to cultivate a taste for intellectual pur- 
suits. In the year 1840 "Melaia and other Poems'' appeared. Chief among 
her works are "Jottings from My Journal" and "New Echoes." Her most 
popular jingle poems are "The Old Armchair"; "The Old Farm Gate"; 
"Old Songs." and "O Why does the White Man Follow My Path?" 

I love it, I love it ! and who shall dare 

To chide me for loving that old armchair? 

I've treasured it long as a sainted prize, 

I've bedewed it with tears, I've embalmed it with sighs. 

'Tis bound by a thousand bands to my heart; 

Not a tie will break, not a link will start ; 

Would you know the spell ? — a mother sat there I 

And a sacred thing is that old armchair. 
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In childhood's hour I lingered near 

The hallowed seat with listening ear; 

And gentle words that mother would give 

To fit me to die and teach me to live. 

She told me that shame would never betide 

With Truth for my creed, and God for my guide; 

She taught me to lisp my earliest prayer, 

As I knelt beside that old armchair. 

I sat and watched her many a day, 

When her eye grew dim, and her locks were grey ; 

And I almost worshiped her when she smiled, 

And turned from her Bible to bless her child. 

Years rolled on, but the last one sped, — 

My idol was shattered, my earth-star fled! 

I learnt how much the heart can bear. 

When I saw her die in her old armchair.. 

Tis past, 'tis past ! but I gaze on it now, 
With quivering breath and throbbing brow; 
'Twas there she nursed me, 'twas there she died, 
And memory flows with lava tide. 
Say it is folly and deem me weak. 
While scalding drops start down my cheek ; 
But I love it, I love it, and cannot tear 
My soul from a mother's old armchair. 
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THE LAST FIGHT IN THE COLISEUM 

A.D. 404 
CHARLOTTE YONGE 

Charlotte Yonge, a distinguished author, was 
born at Otterbourne, England, in 1823. Some of her 
best known books are : " Heir of Redcl3rffe " ; " Daisy 
Chain " ; " Landmarks of History " ; ** Kings of Eng- 
land " ; '* Queens of England " ; and histories of vari- 
ous countries. 

Her book, "Golden Legends," consists of old 
classical stories retold for modern children.- 

The grandest and most renowned of all ancient amphi- 
theatres is the Coliseum at Rome. It was built by Vespasian 
and his son Titus, the conquerors of Jerusalem, in a valley 
in the midst of the seven hills of Rome. The captive Jews 
were forced to labor at it; and the materials — granite out- 
side, and a softer stone within — are so solid, and so admir- 
ably put together, that still at the end of eighteen centuries 
it has scarcely even become a ruin, but remains one of the 
greatest wonders of Rome. Five acres of ground were en- 
closed within the oval of its outer wall, w^hich, outside, rises 
perpendicularly in tiers of arches one above another. 

Within, the galleries of seats projected forward, each tier 
coming out far beyond the one above it ; so that between 
the lowest and the outer wall there was room for a great 
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variety of chambers, passages, and vaults around the central 
space called the arena. Altogether, when full, this large 
building held no fewer than 87,000 spectators ! It had no 
roof; but when there was rain, or if the sun was too hot, the 
sailors in the porticoes unfurled awnings that ran along upon 
ropes, and formed a covering of silk and gold tissue over the 
whole. Purple was the favorite color for this veil, because 
when the sun shone through it, it cast such beautiful rosy 
tints on the snowy arena and the white purple-edged togas 
of the Roman citizens. 

When the emperor had seated himself and given the 
signal, the sports began. Sometimes a rope dancing ele- 
phant would begin the entertainment by mounting even to 
the summit of the building and descending by a cord. Or 
a lion came forth with a jeweled crown on his head, a dia- 
mond necklace round his neck, his mane plaited with gold, 
and his claws gilded, and played a hundred pretty gentle 
antics with a little hare that danced fearlessly within his 
grasp. Sometimes water was let into the arena, a ship sailed 
in, and falling to pieces in the midst, sent a crowd of strange 
animals swimming in all directions. Sometimes the ground 
opened, and trees came growing up through it, bearing 
golden fruit. Or the beautiful old tale of Orpheus was 
acted: these trees would follow the harp and song of a 
musician ; but to make the whole part complete — it was no 
mere play, but in real earnest, that the Orpheus of the piece 
fell a prey to live beais. 

The Coliseum had not been built for such harmless 
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spectacles as those first described. The fierce Romans 
wanted to be excited and feel themselves strongly stirred; 
and, presently, the doors of the pits and dens around the 
arena were thrown open, and absolutely savage beasts were 
let loose upon one another — rhinoceroses and tigers, bulls 
and lions, leopards and wild boars — while the people watched 
with ferocious curiosity to see the various kinds of attack 
and defense, their ears at tlie same time being delighted, in- 
stead of horror stricken, by the roars and howls of the noble 
creatures whose courage was thus misused. 

Wild beasts tearing each other to pieces might, one 
would think, satisfy any taste for horror ; but the spectators 
needed even nobler game to be set before their favorite 
monsters: men were brought forward to confront them. 
Some of these were at first in full armor, and fought hard, 
generally with success ; or hunters came forward almost un- 
armed, and gained the victory by swiftness and dexterity, 
throwing a piece of cloth over a lion's head, or disconcerting 
him by putting their fist down his throat. But it was not 
skill only but death that the Romans loved to see ; and con- 
demned criminals and deserters were reserved to feast the 
lions and to entertain the populace with their various kinds 
of death. Among the condemned was many a Christian 
martyr, who made a good confession of faith before the 
savage eyed multitude around the arena, and "met the lion's 
gory mane " with a calm resolution and a hopeful joy that 
the lookers on could not understand. To see a Christian 
die, with upward gaze, and hymns of joy on his tongue, was 
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the most strange and unaccountable sight the Coliseum 

could offer; and it was therefore the choicest, and reserved 

for the last of the spectacles in which the brute creation had 

part. 

• • • • • • • •■ 

The carcasses were dragged off with hooks, the blood- 
stained sand was covered with a fresh green layer, perfume 
was wafted in stronger clouds, and a procession came for- 
ward — tall, well-made men, in the prime of their strength. 
Some carried a sword and a lasso, others a trident and a net ; 
some were in light armor, others in the full heavy equipment 
of a soldier; some on horseback, some in chariots, some on 
foot. They marched in, and made their obeisance to the 
emperor; and with one voice their greeting sounded through 
the building: " Hail, Caesar; those about to die salute thee ! " 
They were the gladiators — the swordsmen trained to fight 
to the death to amuse the populace. 

Fights of all sorts took place — the light-armed soldier 
and the netsman, the lasso and the javelin — the two heavy 
armed warriors — all combinations of single combat, and some- 
times a general melee. When a gladiator wounded his ad- 
versary, he shouted to the spectators, " He has it ! " and 
looked up to know whether he should kill or spare. When 
the people held up their thumbs the conquered was left to 
recover, if he could ; if they turned them down, he was to 
die ; and if he showed any reluctance to present his throat 
for the death blow, there was a scornful shout, " Receive the 
steel!" 
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" I see before me the gladiator lie : 

He leans upon his hand ; his manly brow 

Consents to death but conquers agony ; 

And his drooped head sinks gradually low ; 

And through his side the salt drops, ebbing slow 

From the red gash, fall heavily one by one. 

Like the first of a thunder-shower; and now 

The arena swims around him — he is gone, 

Ere ceased the inhuman shout which hailed the wretch 
who won." 
Christianity, however, worked its way upward, and at 
last was professed by the emperor on his throne. Persecu- 
tion came to an end, and no more martyrs fed the beasts in 
the Coliseum. The Christian emperors endeavored to pre- 
vent any more shows where cruelty and death formed the 
chief interest, and no truly religious person could endure 
the spectacle ; but custom and love of excitement prevailed 
even against the emperor. They went on for fully a hun- 
dred years after Rome had, in name, become a Christian 
city. 

Meantime the enemies of Rome were coming nearer and 
nearer. Alaric, the great chief of the Goths, led his forces 
into Italy, and threatened the city itself. Honorius, the 
emperor, was a cowardly, almost idiotic boy ; but his brave 
general, Stilicho, assembled his forces, met the Goths, and 
gave them a complete defeat, on Easter day of the year 403. 
He pursued them to thQ mountains, and for that time saved 
Rome. 
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In the joy of victory the Roman Senate invited the con- 
queror ancj his ward, Honorious, to enter the city in triumph, 
at the opening of the new year, with the white steeds, purple 
robes, and vermillion checks, with which, of old, victorious 
generals were welcomed to Rome. The churches were 
visited instead of the temple of Jupiter, and there was no 
murder of the captives. But Roman bloodthirstiness was 
not yet allayed, and, after the procession had been com- 
pleted, the Coliseum shows commenced, innocently at first, 
with races on foot, on horseback, and in chariots ; then fol- 
lowed a grand hunt of beasts turned loose in the arena; and 
next a sword dance. But after the sword dance came the 
arraying of swordsmen, with no blunted weapons, but with 
sharp spears and swords — a gladiator combat in full earnest. 
The people, enchanted, applauded with shouts of ecstasy 
this gratification of their savage tastes. 

Suddenly, however, there was an interruption. A rude, 
roughly robed man, bareheaded and barefooted, had sprung 
into the arena, and, waving back the gladiators, began to 
call aloud upon the people to cease from the shedding of 
innocent blood, and not to requite God's mercy, in turning 
away the sword of the enemy, by encouraging murder. 
Shouts, howls, cries, broke in upon his words ; this was no 
place for preachings — the old customs of Rome should be 
observed, " Back, old man ! " — " On, gladiators ! " 

The gladiators thrust aside the meddler, and rushed to 
the attack. He still stood between, holding them apart, 
striving in vain to be heard. " Sedition ! sedition ! '* " Down 
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with him ! " was the cry ; and the prefect in authority added 
his voice. The gladiators, enraged at interference with their 
vocation, cut him down. Stones, or whatever came to hand, 
rained upon him from the furious people, and he perisheid 
in the midst of the arena ! He lay dead ; and then the peo- 
ple began to reflect upon what they had done. 

His dress showed that he was one of the hermits who 
had vowed themselves to a life of prayer and self-denial, and 
who were greatly reverenced even by the most thoughtless. 
The few who had previously seen him told the others that 
he had come from the wilds of Asia on a pilgrimage, to visit 
the shrines and keep hfs Christmas at Rome. They noSv 
knew that he was a most holy man. His spirit had been 
stirred by the sight of thousands flocking to see men slaugh- 
ter one another, and in his simple hearted zeal he had re- 
solved to stop the cruelty, or die. 

He had died, but not in vain. His work was done. 
The shock of such a death before their eyes turned the 
hearts of the people ; they saw the wickedness and cruelty 
to which they had blindly surrendered themselves; and 
since the day when the hermit died in the Coliseum, there 
has never been another fight of gladiators. The custom 
was utterly abolished ; and one habitual crime at least was 
wiped from the earth by the self-devotion of one humble . 
obscure, and nameless man. 
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THE RIGHT MUST WIN 

REV. FREDERICK W. FABER 

Oh, it is hard to work for God, 

To rise and take His part 
Upon this battlefield of earth, 

And not sometimes lose heart! 

He hides Himself so wondrously. 
As though there were no God; 

He is least seen when all the powers 
Of ill are most abroad. 

Or He deserts us at the hour 

The fight is all but lost ; 
And seems to leave us to ourselves 

Just when we need Him most. 

Yes, there is less to try our faith 

In our mysterious creed, 
Than in the godless look of earth 

In these our hours of need. 

Ill masters good ; good seems to change 

To ill with greatest ease ; 
And, worst of all, the good with good 

Is at cross purposes. 
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It is not so, but sc it looks; 

And we lose courage then ; 
And doubts will come if God hath kept 

His promises to men. 

The look, the tashion of God's ways 

Love's lifelong study are; 
She can be bold, and guess and act. 

When reason would not dare. 

She has a prudence of her own; 

Her step is firm and free; 
Yet there is cautious science too 

In her simplicity. 

Workmen of God ! Oh, Jose not heart, 
But learn what God is like ; 

And in the darkest battlefield 
Thou shalt know where to strike. 

Thrice blest is he to whom is given 

The instinct that can tell 
That God is on the field when He 

Is most invisible. 

Blest too is he who can divine 

Where real right doth lie, 
And dares to take the side which seems 

Wrong to man's blindfold eye. 
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Then learn to scorn the praise of men, 

And learn to lose with God; ' 
For Jesus won the world through shame, 

And beckons thee His road. 

God's glory is a wondrous thing, 

Most strange in all its ways, 
And, of all things on earth, least like 

What men agree to praise. 

As He can endless glory weave 

From what men reckon shame, 
In His own world He is content 

To play a losing game. 

Muse on his justice, downcast soul 1 

Muse and take better heart ; 
Back with thine angel to the field. 

And bravely do thy part. 

God's justice is a bed, where we 

Our anxious hearts may lay, 
And, weary with ourselves, may sleep 

Our discontent away. 

For right is right, since God is God; 

And right the day must win; 
To doubt would be disloyalty. 

To falter would be sin. 
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GOOD WORK OR NONE 

It is a rule that a workman must follow his employer's 
orders, but no one has a right to make him do work that is 

discreditable to himself. Judge N , a well-known jurist 

living near Cincinnati, loved to tell this anecdote of a young 
man who understood the risk of doing a shabby job, even 
when directed. 

He had occasion to send to the village after a carpenter, 
and a sturdy young fellow appeared with his tools. 

" I want this fence mended to keep out the cattle. There 
are some unplaned boards ; use them. It is out of sight of 
the house, so you need not take time to make a neat job. I 
will pay you only a dollar and a half.'* 

The judge went to dinner and, coming out, found the 
man carefully planing each board. Supposing that he was 
trying to make a costly job of it, the judge ordered him to 
nail them on at once, just as they were, and continued his 
walk. When he returned the boards were well planed and 
numbered, ready for nailing. 

" I told you this fence was to be covered up with vines," 
he said angrily. " I do not care how it looks." 

" I do,*' said the carpenter, carefully measuring his work. 
When it was finished there was no part of the fence so 
thorough in finish. 
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' How much do you charge ? ** asked the judge. 

"A dollar and a half," said the man shouldering his tools. 

The judge stared. " Why did you spend all that work 
on that job,^ if not for mdney .? " 

" For the job, sir." 

" Nobody would have seen the poor work on it." 

"But I should have known it was there. No; I'll take 
only a dollar and a half." And he took it and went away. 

Ten years afterward the judge had the contract to give 
for the building of several magnificent public buildings. 
There were many applications among the master-builders, 
but the face of one caught his eye. 

" It was my man of the fence," he said. " I knew we 
should have only good, genuine work from him. I gave him 
the contract, and it made a rich man of him." 

It is a pity that boys are not taught in their earliest years 
that the highest success belongs only to the man, be he 
carpenter, farmer, author, or artist, whose work is most 
sincerely and thoroughly done. 

•^ »^ «^ 

HOW THE STREETS OF NAPLES WERE 
LIGHTED 

Many years ago the good people of Naples, that beauti- 
ful city by the sea, were in great distress, because of the 
number of crimes committed in their fair city during the 
hours of night. 

There were no lights to illumine the streets, and the 
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robbers, under cover of darkness, often entered houses, 
stores, and even churches, and took away valuables and 
damaged the buildings. 

After much deliberation the city council decided to place 
lamps on the most important streets, thinking that the rob- 
bers would not dare to steal from buildings well lighted. 

The good people of the city rejoiced to have their streets 
illuminated and safe; but the thieves were angry. The 
third night all the lamps of the city were broken. 

The city officers replaced the lamps and sent out a pro- 
clamation that any one caught injurin'g them would be im- 
prisoned ; but the second night saw the city again in dark- 
ness. The officers tried a third time with like result. The 
people of Naples knew not what to do. The city council 
assembled and debated long, but no plarl was presented that 
seemed good until some one said : 

" Let us ask the * Little Father' to help us; if any one 
can light our city he can.'* 

All the members of the council called out together, " Let 
us ask the ' Little Father ' ; he will win the victory.** 

The " Little Father " was a monk who lived in the mon- 
astery near the large church of the city. Every one in 
Naples knew him because he was charitable to the poor, 
kind to the afflicted, helpful to the discouraged, and he often 
gave medicine to the sick. He was below the medium 
height and of slight build, so all called him " Little Father." 
In all Naples there was no one so powerful with the people 
as this quiet, meek man, clad in rough brown garments, the 
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one whom rich and poor, young and old called "Little 
Father." Immediately some members of the council were 
ordered to go to " Little Father," and ask him to help them 
in their difficulty. 

After listening patiently, and asking a few questions, the 
good father promised to aid them, adding that he thought 
they could win the victory, but that they must allow him to 
work in his own way, and, for the present, they must say 
nothing publicly about the matter. 

The members of the council readily agreed to all he 
asked, and they returned to their homes happy, so great was 
their confidence in " Little Father."^ 

In one part of the city was a street named St. Joseph, 
which was connected with Toledo, one of the principal 
streets of the city. Early next morning the people passing 
along the streets of Toledo and St. Joseph were surprised 
to see " Little Father " superintending the work of some 
painters who were whitening a high wall near the comer 
where the streets joined. 

After the wall had been painted white and had become 
dry enough for further work, the artists began a large life- 
size picture of St. Joseph. In a few days all was completed 
according to directions. When night came " Little Father " 
placed a lamp before the picture of St. Joseph. The people 
knew that" Little Father" had great devotion to St. Joseph, 
and they said one to another: 

" ' Little Father ' wants us all to pray to St. Joseph when 
we pass this way/* 
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The next night " Little Father " brought two lamps and 
placed them before the picture of St. Joseph. The faces of 
the robbers, who passed that way, were anything but pleas- 
ant. One lamp was all right, but two lamps gave too, much 
light. 

The next night " Little Father " brought three lamps 
and placed them before the picture. Many of the passers-by 
were heard to mutter words of disapproval but no one ven- 
tured to touch the lamps. 

The next night " Little Father " placed the three lamps 
before the picture and began to fasten a large lamp on the 
wall at the right side of the picture. At once the robbers 
and disturbers in the crowd saw his intentions ; he wanted 
to light the city. An angry mob soon gathered and broke 
the lamps in pieces, and shouted words of defiance against 
the city council and all who aided them. 

"Little Father** waited until their voices had ceased; 
he knew they would not harm him. When all was quiet he 
said that the next afternoon he would speak in the public 
square on -the power and goodness of St. Joseph. The 
people knew he never spoke in the open air only on great 
occasions ; and his announcement had the effect of making 
them think and go quietly to their homes. 

The next day at the appointed hour, the square and all 
the adjacent streets were crowded with people eager to hear 
" Little Father.** As soon as he appeared he was greeted 
with shouts of joy, and the faces of the people showed what 
a hold he had on the hearts of the multitude. 
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Never was his voice sweeter or richer, and never were 
his words better chosen, for he was speaking from his heart 
about one whom he loved. He pictured the goodness and 
power of St. Joseph in a manner the people had never be- 
fore heard the subject treated. At the close of his remarks 
he said : 

" My friends, shall we honor the great St. Joseph, the 
foster-father of Jesus Christ, the guardian and protector of 
the Blessed Virgin ? Shall we honor him by placing before 
his picture one little taper? " 

"No, no!" shouted the crowd. "Let us give him a 
large lamp, ten large lamps, a hundred large lamps! St. 
Joseph, the foster-father of Jesus, must have a hundred 
lamps ! We will do whatever * Little Father ' asks ! " 

The next day lamps were placed along St. Joseph's street 
and a number of large ones on the corner near his picture. 
Soon other streets were lighted and the people gave thanks 
to St. Joseph for illuminating their beautiful city. 
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AUTUMN 

B. E. B. 

The ^and old Autumn story, 

Told in the days of yore 
By crimson leaves of glory, 

Has come to us once more. 
We see the old year dying 

In beauty rich and rare; 
The hand of God is painting 

All nature everywhere. 

The goldenrod, so yellow, 

Makes pastures " cloth of gold " 
The rosy apple's mellow 

With winter's coming cold. 
The purple asters linger 

And fringe the meadow brook; 
The ferns, yet green, are waving 

In every shady nook. 

The Autumn leaves are falling, 
The hedges stand out bare ; 

The birds to birds are calling 
Of warmer homes, so fain 
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On all the fading woodlands, 

And o'er the meadow brown, 
The purple haze of Autumn 

Is softly nestling down. 

We know all nature's pages 

The dear old stories tell ; 
They witness for the ages 

The Lord God loves us well. 
The grays and gold and crimson. 

And all the colors bring 
The call to us. His soldiers, 

To rouse and greet our King. 

•^ t^ «^ 
A LITTLE SISTER OF THE ROSES 

MARGARET M. HALVEY 

A little lay Sister ! They tell her tale 
In the convent once her dwelling. 

One pictures her aging, bent and frail, 
In days of which they are telling. 

Still there are countless tasks to do, 

And not many vowed to labor; 
Pioneer she, of the tireless few. 

Toiling for God and their neighbor. 
Often the daylight hours are spent 

With never one free for praying, 
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But the little lay Sister smiles content, 

Her soundless " A ves " saying. 
Though through her fingers seldom slips 

The beads from her girdle swinging, 
Mary's praises are on her lips 

From dawn unto darkness ringing. 

One simple sorrow the Sister hath, 

Who once was a country maiden, 
And yet remembereth a woodland path 
. With treasures of Maytime laden. 
If she might be free an hour to stray ! — 

Oh, now her locks are greying. 
But the wQods are young as they were that day 

When she and her mates went Maying: 
They crowned her there — such a rosy maid 1 

(Ah! pale little, frail lay Sister) 
The leaves on her curls caressing laid, 

And pink wild roses kissed her. 
Would she might gather such blossoms now ! 

And stealing to Mary's altar, 
Wreath it with bloom and screen it with bough ! 

For longing the tired hands falter. 

But tasks await them. What though 'tis night 

And few are the watchers waking, 
There is wheat to winnow, that clear and white 

Be the flour for the morrow's baking. 
One frail hand seeks the winnowing wheel, 
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The while it is plying and guiding. 
See through the other the decades steal 

Of a Rosary softly gliding. 
Her eyes on the wheel are bended, lest 

The pile grow to overflowing — 
The beads on a stand beside her rest 

And around them — swiftly growing, 
A burden whose fragrance fills the room 

As the white flour fills the measure, 
Whose brilliance lightens the murky gloom— 

Toiler, behold thy treasure ! 

Little lay Sister, glance aside ! 

Let the frail hand cease its plying 
Fit in truth for a princess-bride 

Are the blooms before thee lying. 
For every " Pater" and glad " Amen * 

Hath a red rose blushed and burned ! 
Scarce was an " Ave" murmured, when 

To blossoming snow it turned. 
" These for thy longings so hard repressed " 

A voice like a lute is saying, 
" Gathered for thee at the Queen's behest. 

Where the angels go a-Maying." 
Humbly the Sister kneels beside. 

Her heart for gladness bounding; 
They find her so when at Matin-tide 

The convent bells are sounding. 
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Roses around her everywhere 

(Pale little, frail lay Sister !) 
White ones coifing the greying hair, 

While red ones, crowding, kissed her I 
Soon recalled from her ecstasy, 

Hasting with hands a-falter, 
She wreathes and piles them plenteously 

By the Mother's convent altar. 
Many another year she spent 

In the self-same paths of labor. 
Always serving with sweet content 
. Her Master through her neighbor. 
Often when humblest tasks would claim 

And leisure was most denied her, 
Ro^es aswoon and roses aflame 

Dropped with her beads beside her. 
" Sister of Roses " they call her still, 

Where softly her story is breathed. 
And they show her grave 'neath a lonely hill 

With roses screened and wreathed. 

^ ^ jt 

True ease in writing comes from art, not chance. 
As those move easiest who have learned to dance ; 
'Tis not enough no harshness gives offense, — 
The sound must seem an echo to the sense. 
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THE LEGEND OF THE RODS 

Many years ago the story was told of how our Lord 
made known that Joseph was the one who was to be the 
guardian of Mary and the foster-father of the child Jesus. 

When Mary was about fourteen years old, Zacharias, a 
priest of the Temple, asked the Lord to make known to 
him what He wished to be done with Mary. 

Our Lord sent an angel to Zacharias and told him to 
call together all the marriageable men among the people 
and to announce that each one was to bring a rod or waYid 
in his hand ; and that He, our Lord, would by a sign make 
known which one was to be the husband of Mary. 

Zacharias did as the angel commanded, and soon many 
young men presented themselves with their rods in their 
hands. When Joseph presented himself before the high 
priest, and offered his rod, lo ! a dove issued out of it. 

Then the high priest said, " Thou art the one whom the 
Lord God hath chosen as spouse of Mary, to protect her 
and to keep her for Him.'* 

But St. Joseph's rod was placed in the Temple with the 
rods of all the other suitors, where they remained until the 
next morning, when all presented themselves for the final 
decision. 

Among the number who had placed rods in the Temple 
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were the son of a high priest, and Agabus, who was of a 
noble family, and many others the fame of whose deeds had 
gone abroad to all the land. 

When the morning dawned and the high priest went to 
the Temple, lo! only one, the rod of the carpenter, Joseph, 
had blossomed, and the fragrance of the bloom filled the 
whole place. 

The flowering rod ^y^s quickly carried out to the multi- 
tude who waited the decision, and was handed to Joseph, 

Humbly the kingly carpenter bowed his head and reached 
forth his hand to take the rod from the high priest. As his 
hand touched the rod, a second snowy white dove sprang 
from amidst the blossoms and flew up, touching the head 
of Joseph, then going up and up to the top of the pinnacle of 
the Temple, and from thence disappeared in a shining cloud. 

The legends relate, as Raphael tells in his beautiful pic- 
ture of the " Marriage of the Virgin," that when the Blessed 
Virgin and St. Joseph were married, the young* men at- 
tended, each one carrying his rod. The son of the high 
priest broke his rod in two, and it is told that he went from 
the marriage to Mount Carmel, where he lived ever after as 
a holy hermit. 

^ ^ ^ 

Rather bear those ills we have 

Than fly to others that we know not of. 

— Shakespeare. 
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THE LAY BROTHER'S STORY 

JAMES JEFFREY ROCHE 

That is his grave, and this is mine — 

The Father wag good to me so, old, 

Though I spake no word and I made no sign, 

Nor ever nourished a hope so bold 

As to dream that my dust by his might lie. 

Who was saint on earth and is saint on high. 

Forty years together we wrought, 

And not one look from him to tell 

That his mind went back for a fleeting thought 

To the life we both had known so well. 

For he had been here two years before 

I left the world and curbed my tongue, 

And I knew him well in the days of yore 

When I was not old and he was young. 

Never a sign through all the years 

Till yesterday when his summons came. 

And I saw him smile through a veil of tears. 

And he took my hand and he called my name: . 

(For one hour of life, ere it fades away, 

To the dying Trappist is kindly given, 

That his soul may see, when its sins are shriven. 
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How as death to life, and as night to day, 

Are the joys of earth to the Joy of Heaven.) 

Then the Angel of Memory rolled the stone 

Back from the sepulcher of years. 

Till the forty winters of monotone 

And the forty summers our cells had known 

Were gone, and we two were grenadiers — 

Grenadiers of the Grande Armee, 

Side by side on that woeful day 

At Kowno Bridge with the godlike Ney, 

Facing ten thousand Cossack spears. 

I saw him fall as they pressed us back, 

Inch by inch, to the farther shore; 

Then a mist of blood hid the battle wrack, 

And I prayed to awaken nevermore. 

But God's great mercy denied the boon 

And gave me life and some deeds to do. 

Till the end that came so sore and soon 

In shame and sorrow and Waterloo. 

Small loss was it then to leave the earth 

That held no longer or hope or dread ; 

But great the reward beyond my worth, 

For I found him here I had mourned for dead. 

I marveled oft if he never thought 

Of France and glory and dreams so dear 

To our dear dead youth — ah i I forgot 

The saint had been man— and a grenadier ^ 

He held my hand, and the long desir^ 
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Spoke through his eyes and the glaze of death ; 
Something was, too, of the old-time fire 
Men feel when they taste the battle-breath. 
And something more of the love so strong 
No years could weaken, no reason chill. 
For the Chief we followed through right or wrong, 
. As the planets swing to the great sun's will. 

God will not love him less, I know. 

For the love that gnawed at his silent breast 

Through years of speechless doubt and woe, 

For Himself hath said that love is best, 

And all that he asked I freely told. 

And would tell again though I died therefor — 

" Tell me," he said, " my comrade old. 

Tell me about my Emperor! " 

THE THREE TRUTHS 

A certain king, named Asmodeus, established an ordin- 
ance by which every malefactor taken and brought before 
the judge should distinctly declare three truths, against 
which no^ exception could be taken, or else be hanged. If, 
however, he did this his life and property should be safe. It 
chanced that a certain soldier transgressed the law and fled. 
He hid himself in a forest, and there committed many atroci- 
ties, despoiling and slaying whomsoever he could lay his 
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hands upon. When the judge of the district ascertained 
his haunt, he ordered the forest to be surrounded, and the 
soldier to be seized, and brought bound to the seat of judg- 
ment. 

" You know the law," said the judge. 

" I do," returned the other. " If I declare three unques- 
tionable truths I shall be free ; but if not, I must die." 

" True," replied the judge ; " take then advantage of the 
law's clemency, or undergo the punishment it awards with- 
out delay." 

" Cause silence to be kept," said the soldier undauntedly. 

His wish being complied with, he proceeded in the fol- 
lowing manner: "The first truth is this, I protest before 
ye all, that from my youth up I have been a bad man." 

The judge hearing this, said to the bystanders, " He says 
true ? " They answered : " Else he had not now been in this 
situation." " Go on then," said the judge. " What is the 
second truth ? " 

" I like not," exclaimed he, " the dangerous situation in 
which I stand." 

" Certainly," said the judge, " we may credit thee. Now 
then for the third truth, and thou hast saved thy life." 

" Why," he replied, " if I once get out of this confounded 
place I will never willingly re-enter it." 

"Amen," said the judge, "thy wit hath preserved thee; 
go in peace." And thus he was saved. 
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AN ORDER FOR A PICTURE 

ALICE CARY 

Alice Gary was born at Mount Healthy, near 
Cincinnati, Ohio, April 26, 1820, and died February 
12, 1871, in New York. Though receiving but a 
limited education she began writing prose and verse 
at sixteen years of age. In 185 1 her first volume of 
prose appeared, entitled "Clovemook." The next 
year she, and her sister Phoebe, moved to New York. 
Her writings have been published in the Atlantic 
Monthly^ Harper' s^ Putnam' s^ and other leading 
periodicals. Some of her chief works are ** Pictures 
of Memory, " ** Pictures of Country Life, " and the 
"Lover's Diary." 

Oh, good painter, tell me true, 

Has your hand the cunning to draw 
Shapes of things that you never saw? 

Ay? Well, here is an order for you. 

Woods and cornfields a little brown, — 
The picture must not be over bright, — 
Yet all in the golden and gracious light 

Of a cloud when the summer sun is down. 

Alway and alway, night and morn. 
Woods upon woods, with fields of corn 
Lying between them, hot quite sere, 
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And not in the full, thick, leafy bloom. 

When the wind can hardly find breathing room 

Under their tassels, — cattle near. 
Biting shorter the short green grass. 
And a hedge of sumach and sassafras. 
With bluebirds twittering all around, — 
Ah, good painter, you can't paint sound ! 

These and the little house where I was boii , 

Low and little and black and old. 

With children, many as it could hold, 
^ All at the windows, open wide, — 

Heads and shoulders clear outside. 

And fair young faces all ablush;- 

Perhaps you may have seen, some day, 
Roses crowding the self-same way. 

Out of a wilding, wayside bush. 

Listen closer. When you have done 

With woods and cornfields and grazing herds, 
A lady, the loveliest ever the sun 
Looked down upon, you must paint for me; 
Oh, if I only could make you see 

The clear blue eyes, the tender smile. 
The sovereign sweetness, the gentle grace. 
The woman's soul and the angel's face 
Thajt are beaming on me all the while ! 
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I need not speak these foolish words ; 
Yet one word tells you all I would say — 

She IS my mother: you will agree 
That all the rest may be thrown away. 

Two little urchins at her knee 
You must paint, sir, one like me, — 

The other with a clearer brow, 
Andthe light of his adventurous eyes 
Flashing with boldest enterprise. 

At ten years old he went to sea, — 
God knoweth if he be living now, — 
He sailed in the good ship " Commodore " — 

Nobody ever crossed her track 

To bring us news, and she never came back. 

Ah, 'tis twenty long years and more. 
Since that old ship went out of the bay 

With my great hearted brother on her de^K: 
I watched him till he shrank to a speck. 
And his face was toward me all the way. 
Bright his hair was, a golden brown. 

The time we stood at our mother's knee ; 
That beauteous head, if it did go down. 

Carried sunshine into the sea! 

Out in the fields one summer night 
We were together, half afraid 
Of the corn-leaves' rustling, and of the shade 
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Of the high hills, stretching so still and far,— 
Loitering till after the low little light 
Of the candle shone through the open door 
And, over the haystack's pointed top. 
All of a tremble and ready to drop 
The first half hour, the great yellow star, 
That we, with staring, ignorant eyes. 
Had often and often watched to see 

Propped and held in its place in the skies 
By the fork of a tall red mulberry tree. 
Which close in the edge of our flax-field grew, — 
Dead at the top, — just one branch full 
Of leaves, notched round, and lined with wool. 
From which it tenderly shook the dew 
Over our heads, when we came to play 
In its handbreath of shadow day by day. 

Afraid to go home, sir; for one of us bore 
A nest full of speckled and thin shelled eggs, 
The other, a bird held fast by the legs, — 
Not so big as a straw of wheat : 
The berries we gave her she wouldn't eat 
But cried and cried, till we held her bill, 
So slim and shining, to keep her still. 

At last we stood at our mother's knee. 
Do you think, sir, if you try, 
You can paint the look of a lie? 
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If you can, pray have the grace 
To put it solely in the face 

Of the urchin that is likest me. 

I think 't was solely mine, indeed: 

But that's no matter, — paint it so. 
The eyes of our mother — take good heed— 
Looking not on the nest full of eggs. 
Nor the fluttering bird, held so fast by the legs, 
But straight through our faces down to our lies, 
And oh, with such injured, reproachful suprise, 

I felt my heart bleed where that glance went, as though 

A sharp blade struck through it. 

You sir, know, 
That you on the canvas are to repeat 
Things that are fairest, things most sweet, 
Woods and cornfields and mulberry tree, — 
The mother, — the lads, with their bird, at her knee, 

But, oh, that look of reproachful woe ! 
High as the heavens your name Til shout, 
If you paint me the picture, and leave that out. 

j» «ift ji 



111 habits gather by unseen degrees, 

As brooks make rivers, rivers run to seas. 

— Dryden. 
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A BRAVE WARRIOR 

ELLEN WALSH 

Would you like to be a great warrior? Would you like 
to do some great deed and have all your friends praising 
you? Perhaps have all the country cheering you, and or- 
ganizing parades in your honor, erecting costly monuments 
to show the love and respect which a nation has for you ? 

Long, long ago there was born in Narbonne, in what is 
now France, a fair young boy whom his parents named 
Sebastian. His father and mother belonged in Italy, and 
after a time they returned to Milan and took with them , 
their boy, Sebastian. 

From his earliest years Sebastian was a Christian. In 
the third century it required great courage to profess faith 
in Jesus Christ. He was a lovable youth, always ready to 
do a kind act, and never tardy at the games with boys of his 
own age. He enjoyed wrestling, running, tests of strength 
and endurance. How he would laugh at his own and his 
mates' blunders ; no one could be aught but good-natured 
when the happy, merry Sebastian was around. 

He had scarcely entered his teens when he began to un- 
derstand what was meant by the grave faces of the Chris- 
tians. He soon learned that the blood of Christians was a 
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sight to gladden the hearts of many of those with whom he 
lived and whom he saw every day. 

He disliked the life of a soldier, but he decided to enter 
the army in order to be ready to help the Christian soldiers 
whenever they were threatened with death or torture for 
their faith. In the year 283 he joined the Roman forces 
under the Emperor Carinus. Many a day he had to exhort 
Christians to be true to Christ and not offer sacrifice to the 
heathen gods. The more he did for Christ, the braver and 
more loyal he became. 

One of Sebastian's friends was a holy priest named 
Polycarp, who was often asked to baptize the converts 
whom Sebastian had persuaded to leave paganism and to 
become Christians. 

After the death of Carinus, Diocletian became Emperor 
of Rome, and the persecution against the Christians be- 
came more fierce than ever. Diocletian did not know that 
Sebastian was a Christian. He admired the brave young 
soldier and made him captain of a company of the Praetorian 
Guards. 

Many a time Sebastian and his good friend, the priest 
Polycarp, had difficulty in deciding which one should go to 
places of danger ; each wanted to save the other and go to 
the most dangerous places himself. Those days saw many 
martyrs; and weak, tender women grew strong and brave 
when asked to deny Christ and worship false gods. Even 
little children were called upon to suffer for the faith. 

Sebastian had assisted at many a death scene and whis- 
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pered words of comfort and encouragement to the dying 
martyr, and he had urged those who remained to be brave 
soldiers of the Cross. All the time he was only a young 
man, handsome enough to attract attention when he ap- 
peared at the games, — noble looking and noble acting, so 
that he was beloved by all. 

At last his own day came. When Diocletian heard that 
he was a Christian, he sent for Sebastian and questioned 
him. In vain he tried to make the young man give up 
Christ crucified, and to worship the gods of the Roman 
Emperor. The more inducements he offered the young 
man, the stronger grew the spirit of our dauntless hero, who 
said at last: 

" Not all you can give me, even your empire, my master, 
would make me deny Christ." 

" But Christ is dead," said the emperor. 

" No," said Sebastian, and his sweet, strong voice filled 
the -room and strengthened many a faltering heart. " No, 
my emperor, Christ lives forever. His glorified body in 
heaven is a joy to the angels and saints. He is here, listen- 
mg. 

As Sebastian said those words his face lit up with a 
wonderful beauty and it seemed as if he could see our dear 
Lord standing near him. Diocletian said but little more ; 
he ordered his officers to command a certain body of archers 
to pierce Sebastian's body with their arrows until he should 
be dead. 

If you could have seen the look on Sebastian's face as 
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the soldiers led him away to the place of martyrdom, you 
might have understood to what happy feast that young man 
was going, so light his step, so radiant his face, so erect his 
whole body ! 

They tied him to a stake and covered his body with 
arrows, and left him, thinking he was dead. Irene, a good 
woman who had obtained permission to bury him, found he 
was yet alive. She and some of her friends-drew the arrows 
from his body, and removed him to her own house and cared 
for him until he recovered. 

It was not long after his recovery before Diocletian saw 
Sebastian. At first he was surprised, for he supposed the 
young man dead ; but he was more determined than ever 
that the young man should die. He ordered his soldiers to 
beat Sebastian to death with cudgels and then to throw the 
body into the common sewer. The soldiers obeyed the em- 
peror, and they beat the noblest warrior of them all until his 
soul went home to God. 

A pious lady named Lucina succeeded in taking the 
body from the sewer and had it buried in the catacombs. 

Young men and boys love St. Sebastian. Thoughts of 
his noble warfare on earth make one feel noble, and inspire 
one to do great deeds for Jesus Christ. 

The feast of St. Sebastian is January 20th. On that 
day, and on many days, the Church and her children all over 
the world honor this saint, this Brave Warrior. 
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CONCORD HYMN 

RALPH WALDO EMERSON 

Ralph Waldo Emerson was born at Bostlon, Massachusetts, May 25, 
1803, and died at Concord, Massachusetts, April 27, 1882. He graduated at 
Harvard College in 182 1, and eight years later he became a Unitarian clergy- 
man. He gave much attention to lecturing. His fanyus poem, "The Con- 
cord Hymn," was written for the anniversary of the battle of Lexington. 
Others of his poems are "The Sphinx," "Wood-Notes," '* The Snow-Storm," 
"The Humble Bee," and the " Rhodora." His essays, which are his lectures, 
include " Conduct of Life, " " Representative Men, " " Self-Reliance," " Friend- 
ship, " " Manners, " " Character, " and other works. 

By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 

Their flag to April's breeze unfurled, 
Here once the embattled farmers stood, 

And fired the shot heard round the world. 

The foe long since in silence slept ; 

Alike the conqueror silent sleeps ; 
And time the ruined bridge has swept 

Down the dark stream which seaward creeps. 

On this green bank, by this soft stream. 

We set to-day a votive stone ; 
That memory may their deed redeem. 

When, like our sires, our sons are gone. 



II 
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Spirit, that made those heroes dare 
To die, and leave their children free, 

Bid Time and Nature gently spare 
The shaft we raise to them and thee. 

«^ «^ «^ 

BRAVERY OF A YOUNG GIRL 

Robert Gibbs, an earnest patriot in the Revolution, was 
the owner of a plantation on the Stono, a few miles from 
Charleston, South Carolina. Here, one day, a British bat- 
talion encamped and compelled the family to surrender to 
their use the lower part of the mansion. On a dark and 
stormy evening two vessels appeared ascending the river, 
and began a destructive fire on the British encampment. 
The house seemed particularly exposed, though the assail- 
ants had been commanded to avoid firing on the upper part 
of it, where the family were living, and to confine their at- 
tack to the enemy's forces. 

Of this order Mr. Gibbs was not aware, and, with the 
permission of the English commander, he set out, although 
suffering acutely from an infirmity, rendering it difficult for 
him to walk, and, with his numerous family, hastened to the 
protection of a neighboring plantation. The balls were fall- 
ing thick and fast, sometimes scattering dirt over the party 
wHile the loud whizzing of bullets, mingled with the fur> 
of the distant affray, rendered the scene one of terror and 
disaster. 
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But scarcely had the party proceeded so far as to be out 
of danger from the balls, when, to their unutterable distress, 
they discovered that, in the conftision and hurry of departure, 
an infant had been left behind. To abandon the child alone 
in his danger was • not to be thought of, and to return for 
him was an attempt of imminent peril. Mr. Gibbs was too 
much disabled to return. The frightened and chattering 
servants stood around trembling, looking helplessly from 
one to the other. Of all the rest of the party, saving Mrs. 
Gibbs, who was severely indisposed and prostrated by ex- 
haustion, none were above the age of childhood. 

In this dilemma Mary Ann Gibbs, but thirteen years of 
Age, sprang forward and offered to go for the infant, who 
was a son of Mrs. Fenwick, Mrs. Gibbs' sister-in-law. The 
night was dark and stormy, the distance considerable, and 
the whole space was swept by the cannon of the assailants. 
But the little lass bravely retraced her way and reached the 
house without injury, where the scene was one to dismay 
the boldest. Undeterred by the thundering of the cannon, 
the crashing of the balls, the shrieks, shouts, and impreca- 
tions of the combatants, the intrepid girl sprang to the door 
with the intention of entering, when she was brutally re- 
pulsed by the sentinel. " Back, back ! You must not enter 
here," he said, threatening her with his bayonet. 

But tears, entreaties, and that natural eloquence prompted 
by heroism overcame the man's opposition, and she was 
permitted to enter. With rapid steps she ascended to the 
third story, found the infant safe, clasped him to her bosom, 
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and hastened out of the house to overtake her retreating 
family. Often would the balls crash through the trees 
around her or plow up the earth and cover her person with 
dust, but on she went undaunted and uninjured, until she 
joined her party, and was received with shouts of welcome 
and applause. 

The infant thus saved became Lieutenant-Colonel Fen- 
wiclc, distinguished for his services in the second war with 
Great Britain, and well known in the history of his own 
State. 

f^V ^^ ^^ 

FROM A STUDY OF ST. CATHERINE OF 

SIENA 

MARGARET E. JORDAN 

Margaret E. Jordan, an American writer, was born in Portland, Maine, 
where she received her education in the Catholic school taught by the nuns 
of the Congregation de Notre Dame, of Montreal, Canada. 

As a school girl she was praised for her compositions, but the greatest 
encouragement came from the poet, Longfellow. She called on him one day 
and asked him to read the verse, "Gathered Leaves." Looking up from the 
reading with an encouraging smile he said, ''Well, you can write, can't 
you?" His kind words of praise and advice helped greatly in the formation 
of her plans for a lifework. Much of her very best work has appeared in the 
leading Catholic magazines, but she has published in book form "Echoes 
from the Pines," "Gathered Leaves," "Happy Hearts and Pleasant Faces," 
an excellent supplementary reader ; "A Thanksgiving Offering." 

Amidst stupendous cares and labors the soul of Catherine 
of Siena kept itself unfettered and still. And because of 
this freedom, the divine hand outstretched to lead was never 
left unclasped ; and because of this stillness not a directing 
whisper of the voice divine was unheard. 
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But the petty cares, the ordinary labors of our daily lives, 
so fetter the soul, so fill it with the tumult of agitation and 
anxiety that we cannot follow the Master's leadings, we can- 
not hear His silent but unerring direction. What wonder, 
therefore, that there are gaps in our lives here, while one 
duty overlaps another! What wonder that while we are 
wearing ourselves out in self-chosen works for God, that 
which is in the eternal design for us lies unaccomplished ! 
What wonder that works are begun by us and left unfinished. 
That lives go out in death, not before their time, but long 
before the departing soul, viewing its life work, can say: 
" All is consummated." 

Surely from St. Catherine, in her public career, we can 
learn a beautiful lesson of spiritual freedom and silence in 
the midst of physical activity ; can learn to watch for the 
guiding hand of God, to list for His directing voice in the 
choosing of the greatest works, and in the doing of all, be 
they the greatest or the least of life's daily duties! 
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NEW ENGLAND'S DEAD 

McLEAN 

New England's dead ! New England's dead I 

On every hill they lie ; — 
On every field of strife, made red , 

By bloody victory. 
Each vaDey where the battle poured 

Its red and awful tide, 
Beheld the brave New England sword 

With slaughter deeply dyed. 

Their bones are on the northern hill, 

And on the southern plain. 
By brook and river, lake and rill, 

And by the roaring main. 
The land is holy where they fought, 

And holy where they fell; 
For by their blood the land was bought, 

The land they loved so well. 
Then glory to that valiant band, 
The honored saviors of the land ! 

O, few and weak their number were, — 

A handful of brave men ; 
But to their God they gave their prayer,- 

And rushed to battle then. 
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The God of battles heard their cry, 
And sent to them the victory. 

They left the plowshare in the mold, — 
Their flocks and herds without a fold. 
The sickle in the unshorn grain, 
The corn, half garnered, on the plain. 
And mustered, in their simple dress, 
For wrongs to seek a stern redress ; — 
To right those wrongs come weal, come woe 
To perish or overcome their foe. 

And where are ye, O fearless men? 

And where are ye to-day? 
I call ; — the hills reply again, 

That ye have passed away ! 
That on old Bunker's lonely height. 

In Trenton and Monmouth ground, 
-The grass grows green, the harvest bright. 

Above each soldier's mound. 

The bugle's wild and warlike blast 

Shall muster them no more ; 
An army now might thunder past, 

And they not heed its roar. 
The starry flag, 'neath which they fought 

In many a bloody day, 
From their old graves shall rouse them not; 

For they have passed away ! 
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EXTRACT FROM A SPEECH BY PATRICK 

HENRY 

Patrick Henry, the celebrated American orator and- patriot, was born 
in Hanover County, Virginia, May 29, 1736, and died June 6, 1799. He ob- 
tained a good education, and at an early age entered commercial business, 
but later studied law and was admitted to the bar in the year 1760. His 
speech against the injustice of England toward the American colonies, in 
1763, brought iiim to notice as a great orator. When a delegate to the first 
Continental Congress, in 1774, he delivered a most brilliant adrfress. After 
being re-electt5d four times as Governor of Virginia, he resumed his practice 
in the year 1791. His name lives, principally, because of his wonderful 
powers of oratory. 

Sir, we are not weak, if. we make a proper use of those 
means which the God of nature hath placed in our power. 
Three millions of people, armed in the holy cause of liberty, 
and in such a country as this which we possess, are invinci- 
ble by any force which our enemy can send against us. Be- 
sides, sir, we shall not fight our battles alone. There is a 
just God who presides over the destinies of nations, and 
who will raise up friends to fight our battles for us. The 
battle, sir, is not to the strong alone ; it is to the vigilant, 
the active, the brave. Besides, sir, we have no choice. If 
we were base enough to desire it, it is now too late to retire 
from the contest. There is no retreat but in submission 
and slavery! Our chains are forged! Their clanking may 
be heard on the plains of Boston ! The war is inevitable — 
and let it come ! I repeat it, sir, let it come 1 
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It is in vain, sir, to extenuate the matter.^ Gentlemen 
may cry, " Peace, peace ! " but there is no peace. The war 
is actually begun! I'he next gale that sweeps from the 
north will bring to our ears the clash of resounding arms ! 
Our brethren are already in the field ! Why stand we here 
idle ? What is it that gentlemen wish ? What would they 
have? Is life so dear, or peace so sweet, as to be purchased 
at the price of chains and slavery? Forbid it, Almighty 
God! I know not what course others may take; but as 
for me, give me liberty or give me death ! 

«^ «^ «^ 

COME TO JESUS 

REV. FREDERICK W. FABER 

Souls of men ! why will ye scatter 
Like a crowd of frightened sheep? 

Foolish hearts ! why will ye wander 
From a love so true and deep ? 

Was there ever kindest shepherd 

Half so gentle, half so sweet 
As the Saviour who would have us 

Come and gather round His feet? 

It is God: His love looks mighty, 

But is mightier than it seems : 
'Tis our Father: and His fondness 

Goes far out beyond our dreams. 
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There's a wideness in God's mercy, 

Like the wideness of the sea: 
There's a kindness in His justice, 

Which is more than liberty. 

There is no place where earthly sorrows 

Are more felt than up in heaven ; 
There is no place where earthly failings 

Have such kindly judgment given. 

There is welcome for the sinner. 

And more graces for the good; 
There is mercy with the Saviour; 

There is healing in His Blood. 

There is grace enough for thousands 

Of new worlds as great as this ; 
There is room for fresh creations 

In that upper home of bliss. 

For the love of God is broader 

Than the treasures of man's mind; 
And the heart of the Eternal 

Is most wonderfully kind. 

But we make His love too narrow 

' By false limits of our own ; 
And we magnify His strictness- 
With a zeal He will not own. 
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There is plentiful redemption 
In the Blood that has been shed; 

There is joy for all the members 
In the sorrows of the Head. 

'Tis not all we owe to JeSus; 

It is something more than all; 
Greater good because of evil, 

Larger mercy through the fall. 

Pining Souls f come nearer Jesus, 
And, oh, come not doubting thus. 

But with faith that trusts more bravely 
His huge tenderness for us. 

If our love were but more simple, 
We should take Him at His word: 

And our lives would be all sunshine 
In the sweetness of our Lord. 

^ ^ ^ 

Teach me to feel another's woe^ 
To hide the fault I see ; 

That mercy I to others show. 
That mercy show to me. 

—Pope. 
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WHAT MAKES VALUE? 

JOSIAH GILBERT HOLLAND 

JosiAH Gilbert Holland, an American poet, was 
born in Massachusetts in 1819, and died in 1881. 

He wrote some prose, but lie is better known by 
his poems. For some years he was editor of the 
Springfield Repttblican (published in Springfield, 
Massachusetts) and later editor of Scribner* s Monthly 
Magazine. His best known works are " Bitter-Sweet " 
and ** Katrina ; " ** Arthur Bonnicastle *' ; "Sevenoaks " ; 
"Nicholas Minturn." 



Thus it is over all the earth ! 

That which we call the fairest, 
And prize for its surpassing worth 
Is always rarest. 

Iron is heaped in mountain piles, 

And gluts the laggard forges; 
But gold flakes gleam in dim defiles 
And lonely gorges. 

The snowy marble flecks the land 

With heaped and rounded ledges, 
But diamonds hide within the sand 
Their starry edges. 
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The finny armies clog the twine 

That sweeps the lazy river, 
But pearls come singly from the brine, 
With the pale diver. 

God gives no value unto men 

Unmatched by meed of labor; 
And Cost to Worth has ever been 
The closest neighbor. 

Wide is the gate and broad the way 

That opens fo perdition, 
4.nd countless multitudes are they 
Who seek admssion. 

But straight the gate, the path unkind, 

That leads to life immortal, 
And few the careful feet that find 
The hidden portal. 

All common good has common price ; 

Exceeding good, exceeding; 
Christ bought the keys of Paradise 
By cruel bleeding; 

And every soul that wans a place 

Upon its hills of pleasure, 
Must give its all, and beg for grace 
To fill the measure. 
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Were every hill a precious mine, 
And golden all the mountains; 
Were all the rivers fed with wine 
By tireless fountains ; 

Life would be ravished of its zest, 

And shorn of its ambition, 
And sink into the dreamless rest 
Of inanition. 

Up the broad stairs that Value rears 
Stand Motives beckoning earthward, 
. To summon men to nobler spheres, 
And lead them worth ward. 

^ S S 

INTO THE SUN LAND 

MARY ELIZABETH BLAKE 

Mary Elizabeth Blake is claimed as an American author, although she 
was born in Waterford, Ireland. At an early age she came to the United 
States, and for several years, Boston has been her home. Her prose and 
poetry rank high. She has contributed to all the leading periodicals, Cath- 
olic and non-Catholic. She has published "On the Wing" ; "Verses Along 
the Way " ; " California Sketches " ; " Rambling Talk " ; " Poems " ; " Essays. " 
With Margaret F. Sullivan, of Chicago, she wrote the interesting book, 
" Picturesque Mexico. " 

A jingling little tramway crosses a wooden bridge, and 
the traveler steps into the streets of El Paso del Norte with 
the straws and dust of a familiar world still clinging to him ; 
but in a moment it is as if magician's wand had been raised. 
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He left on the other side of the river the busy, bustling 
American settlement, thriving but ugly; he enters upon 
enchantment here. A soft, caressing air woos like a mild 
breath of welcome after the sharpness of a northern Feb- 
ruary; linnets sing joyously to the morning; willow withes 
are turning yellow by the narrow ditches of clear water/ 

Through the brown, dusty plains stretch winding lanes, 
outlined by high walls of dried mud, behind which shine 
the rosy glow of peach-blooms, or scarlet-tipped hedges of 
cactus spikes. Low, flat-roofed adobe houses fit into the 
blank wall, relieved occasionally by a heavily barred door, 
or stand in the midst of bare, dry fields, as cheerless and 
desolate as they. On each side, shallow streams, brought 
from the hills or from hidden springs, run in sluiceways, 
which at intervals cross the roadway. Here and there a 
carpet of delicate green, the drooping grace of a plantation 
of young cotton woods, or the' checkered squares of a thriv- 
ing market garden show where the precious water has been 
freely used ; for here, as elsewhere, the most barren tract 
blossoms at the touch of moisture. 

The field laborers are usually dressed in white cotton, 
fashioned into short trousers and sleeveless shirts. The 
women move shyly, covered to the eyes in the long blue 
scarf, or reboso, which is part of the national costume. 
Half-naked children, with dark skins and glorious eyes, play 
about grated dooryards, which open into small courtyards 
beyond, bright sometimes with shrubs and flowers. The 
men with wide-rimmed sombrero and gay zarape^ lounge 
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or work or walk about with a grave, dark-eyed imperturb- 
ability, which contrasts strangely with the inquiring vivacity 
of their class at home. 

The blank white walls of the old cathedral, with its 
broken belfry of adobe, rise afcross the fields. Down one 
narrow lane comes a caravan of enormous covered wagons, 
each drawn by sixteen mules in bright trappings, and driven 
by swarthy muleteers in costumes that seem borrowed from 
Carmen. Around another corner dashes a mounted cabal- 
lero, sitting his small but fiery horse as if the two made but 
a single creature full of superb motion. The man wears a 
broad sombrero, brilliant with silver braid ; his short, loose 
velvet jacket is bright with rows of silver buttons, as are 
also the wide velvet trousers, which lose themselves in 
stirrups of fringed leather. The animal is resplendent in 
silver mounted harness, with embroidered saddle, heavy 
with inlaid work ; across his neck is thrown a folded blanket 
of scarlet wool; over his flanks falls a long fleece of silky 
black fur. The Centaur-like grace of steed and rider flashes 
before one's delighted eyes, to disappear as mysteriously 
again behind the jealous hedges. 

Under a mesquite bush by the wayside one may see an 
Indian woman scouring a tall earthern jar, preparatory to 
swinging it, fresh filled from the well, upon her shoulder in 
the old Biblical fashion ; under another a couple of wrinkled 
crones are washing clothes in a shallow ditch and spreading 
the wet pieces upon the cactus plants to dry. The sky 
above is as blue as Colorado ; the air is pure and sweet, with 
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the softness of a late May day ; and between you and the 
matter-of-fact, work-a-day world you left a few hours ago are 
a thousand miles of distance and a lifetime of difference. 

Every step into the new territory to the southward 
deepens the impression which this first glimpse at people 
and country makes upon one. The table-lands, separated 
by long, parallel mountain chains, now approaching and 
now receding, are full of infinite variety. Aside from the 
loveliness of the heights themselves, which, rich in mineral 
dyes and exquisite in outline, make a fresh beauty for eager 
eyes at each opening of the landscape, a hundred forms of 
interest and novelty offer a constant series of surprises. It 
may be a hacienda, — one of those enormous properties cov- 
ering square miles of country, divided into villages and 
hamlets, rich in corrals and sheepfolds, watered by streams, 
luxuriant in gardens and fields of springing wheat. 

Across the plains, mounted shepherds drive flocks of 
white silken-fleeced goats and immense droves of cattle; 
long lines of trees follow the curves of the water courses; 
the dome of a church rises amid the foliage; groups of 
burros and horses foUow-their Indian keepers through the 
fields ; and the manifold industries belonging to a great and 
rich estate gather about the central courtyard, with its hol- 
low square, surrounded by massive stone buildings. Or it 
is a break in the hills, through which one looks down into 
some exquisite valley^ deep with purple shadow, faintly 
luminous with dreamy light, and a glint of water shooting 
like a silver arrow through the pale green foliage. Or it is 
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a silent city far away on the horizon, its domes and towers 
tinted in soft shades of pink and blue and warm amber; its 
tiled roofs flashing; its low gray walls, with masses of 
drooping trees behind, barely rising from the whrte level of 
the plain, like an oasis in the desert. Or it is a forest of 
cactus stretching for miles in every form of contortion 
known to this reptile of the vegetable world ; or a waste of 
Yucca palms, each stem tipped by a Hercules club, four feet 
in height, of waxen lilies ; or a plain of unfamiliar flowers, 
gorgeous but scentless, stretching like a Persian rug to the 
base of the wonderful heights beyond. Always a sudden 
change, and each change as* splendid as the one before 
which seemed perfection. 

u^ u^ u^ 

We scatter seed with careless hand. 
And dream we ne'er shall see them more; 

But for a thousand years their fruit appears 
In deeds that mar the land or healthful store. 

But in the scent and sunshine the weak heart falls asleep, 
And never learns the lesson, to weep with those who weep. 

— Margaret Vandegrift. 
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NAPOLEON AND THE SAILOR 

(A True Story) 

THOMAS CAMPBELL 

Thomas Campbell was born at Glasgow, July 27, 1777. and 
died at Boulogne, France, June 15, 1844. He is a distin- 
guished poet and critic. He received his education at the 
University of Glasgow and was for some years editor of the 
London New Monthly Magazine, His first long poem. 
"The Pleasures of Hope," was published in 1799. Some of his 
poems are "Hohenlinden," "Ye Mariners of England," 
"Gertrude of Wyoming," and "The Battle of the Baltic." 

Napoleon's banner at Boulogne 
Armed in our island every freeman, 

His navy chanced to capture one 
Poor British seaman. 

They suffered him — I know not how — 
Unprisoned on the shore to roam; 

And aye was bent his longing brow 
On England's home. 

His eye, methinks, pursued the flight 

Of birds to Britain half-way over ; 
With envy they could reach the white 

Dear cliffs of Dover, 
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A stormy midnight watch, he thought, 
Than this sojourn would have been dearer, 

If but the storm his vessel brought 
To England nearer. 

At last, when care had banished sleep, 
He saw one morning — dreaming — doating, 

An empty hogshead from the deep 
Come shoreward floating; 

He hid it in a cave, and wrought 
The livelong day laborious ; lurking 

Until he launched a tiny boat 
By mighty workiTig. 

Heaven help us ! 'twas a thing beyond 
Description wretched : such a wherry 

Perhaps ne'er ventured on a pond, 
Or crossed a ferry. 

For plowing in the salt sea-field, 
It would have made the boldest shudder: 

Untarred, uncompassed, and unkeeled, 
No sail — no rudder. 

From neighboring woods he interlaced 
His sorry skiff with wattled willows ; 

And thus equipped he would have passed 
The foaming billows. 
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But Frenchmen caught him on the beach, 

His little Argo sorely jeering: 
Till tidings of him chanced to reach 

Napoleon's hearing. 

With folded arms Napoleon stood, 
Serene alike in peace and danger; 

And in his wonted attitude, 
Addressed the stranger: — 

" Rash man that wouldst yon channel pass 
On twigs and staves so rudely fashioned ; 

Thy heart with some sweet British lass 
Must be impassioned." 

" I have no sweetheart," said the lad; 

" But — absent long from one another — 
Great was the longing that I had 

To see my mother." 

"And so thou shalt," Napoleon said, 
" YeVe both my favor fairly won; 

A noble mother must have bred 
So brave a son." 

He gave the tar a piece of gold. 

And with a flag of truce commanded ,r!.t ' 
He should be shipped to England Old, - 

And safely landed. ci< 
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Our sailor oft could scantly shift 
To find a dinner plain and hearty; 

But never changed the coin and gift 
Of Bonaparte. 

ji ji j» 

ANCIENT IRISH MUSIC 

p. W. JOYCE 

From the most remote times the Irish tpok great 
pleasure in music, and they studied and cultivated it so 
successfully that they became celebrated everywhere for 
their musical skill. Irish teachers of this art were thought 
so highly of, that from about the seventh to the eleventh 
century, or later, they were employed in colleges and schools 
in Great Britain and on the Continent, Jike Irish professors 
of other branches of learning. Many of the early mission- 
aries took great delight in playing on the harp, so that some 
brought a small harp with them on their journeys through 
the country, which no doubt lightened many a weary hour 
at their homes in the evenings during the time of hard mis- 
sionary work. In our oldest manuscript books, music is 
continually mentioned, and musicians are spoken of with 
respect and admiration. 

The two chief instruments used in Ireland were the harp 
and .'le bagpipe. The harp was the favorite with the higher 
classes, many of whom played it as an accomplishment, as 
pec^ le now play the piano. The professional Irish harpers 
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were more skillful, and could play better, than those of any 
other country; so that for hundreds of years it was the 
custom for the musicians of Great Britain to visit Ireland 
in order to finish their musical education, a custom which 
continued down to about a century and a half ago. 

The bagpipe was very generally used among the lower 
classes of people. The form in use was what we now call 
the Highland, or Scotch, pipes — slung from the shoulder, 
the bag inflated by the mouth. This form of bagpipe took 
its rise in Ireland, and it was brought to Scotland in early 
ages by those Irish colonists already mentioned. There is 
another and a better kind of bagpipes, now common in 
Ireland, resting on the lap when in use, and having the bag 
inflated by a bellows, but this is a late invention. 

The Irish musicians had various "styles," three of which 
are very often mentioned in tales and other ancient Irish 
writings ; of these many specimens have come down to the 
present day. The style they called " Mirth-music " consisted 
of lively airs, which excited to merriment and laughter. 
These are represented by our present dance tunes, such as 
jigs, reels, hornpipes, and other quick, spirited pieces, which 
are known so well in every part of Ireland. The "Sorrow- 
music " was slow and sad, and was always sung on the occa- 
sion of a death. We have many airs belonging to this style 
which are now commonly called " Keens," or laments, or 
dirges. The " Sleep-music " was intended to produce sleep ; 
and the tunes belonging to this " style " were plaintive and 
soothing. Such airs are now known as lullabies, or nurse 
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tunes, or cradle songs, of which numerous examples are 
preserved in collections of Irish music. They were often 
sung to put children to sleep. * Though there are, as has been 
said, many tunes belonging to these three classes, they form 
only a small part of the great body of Irish music. 

Music entered into many of the daily occupations of the . 
people. There were special spinning-wheel songs, which 
the women sang with words, in chorus or in dialogue, when 
employed in spinning. At milking time the girls were in 
the habit of chanting a particular sort of air, in a low, gentle 
voice. These milking songs were slow and plaintive, some- 
thing like the nurse tunes, and had the effect of soothing 
the cows and of making them submit more gently to be 
milked. This practice was common down to fifty or sixty 
years ago ; and many people now living can remember see- 
ing cows grow restless when the song was interrupted, and 
become again quiet and placid when it was resumed. While 
plowmen were at their work, they whistled a sweet, slow, 
and sad strain, which had as powerful an effect in soothing 
the horses at their hard work as the milking songs had on 
the cows. These, also, were quite usual till about half a 
century ago. 

Special airs and songs were used during working time 
by smiths, by weavers, and by boatmen. There were, be- 
sides, hymn tunes, and young people had simple airs for all 
sorts of games and sports. In most cases words suitable to 
the several occasions were sung with lullabies, laments, and 
occupation tunes. Examples of all the preceding classes of 
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melodies will be found in the collection of Irish airs by 
Bunting, Petrie, and Joyce. 

The Irish had numerous war marches, which the pipers 
played at the head of the clansmen when marching to battle, 
and which inspired them with courage and dash for the 
fight. This custom is still kept up by the Scotch; and 
many fine battle tunes are printed in Irish and Scotch col- 
lections of national music. 

From the preceding statement we may see how universal 
was the love of music in former days among the people of 
Ireland. Though Irish airs, compared with the musical 
pieces composed in our time, are generally short and simple, 
they are constructed with such skill, that in regard to most 
of them it may be truly said that no composer of the present 
day can produce airs of a similar kind to equal them. 

There are half a dozen original collections of Irish music, 
containing in all between one thousand and two thousand 
airs ; other collections are mostly copied from these. But 
numerous airs are still sung and played among the people 
all through Ireland, which have never been written down, 
and many have been written down which have never been 
printed. Thomas Moore composed his beautiful songs to 
old Irish airs, and his whole collection of songs and airs — 
well known as " Moore's Melodies " — is now published in 
one small cheap volume. 

Of the entire body of Irish airs that are preserved, we 
know the authors of not more than about one-tenth, and 
these were composed within the last two hundred years. 
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Most of the remaining nine-tenths have come down from old 
times. No one now can tell who composed " The Coolin," 
" Savourneen Dheejish," " Shule Aroon," " Molly Asthore," 
" Garryowen," " The Boyne Water," " Patrick's Day," 
" La^golee," " The Blackbird," or " The Girl I Left Behind 
Me " ; and so of many other well known and lovely airs^ 

The national music of Ireland and that of Scotland are 
very like each other, and many airs are common to both 
countries ; but this is only what might be expected, as we 
know that the Irish and the Highland Scotch were origi- 
nally one people. 

— From " A Readi?ig Book in Irish History l' 

' THE BLIND BOY 

COLLEY GIBBER 

CoLLEY Gibber was born at London, November 6, 1671, and died in that 
city. December 12, 1757. He was an English actor and dramatist. His 
writings include *' Love's Last Shift," "The Non-Juror," and "The Provoked 
Husband." 

say what is that thing called Light, 
Which I must ne'er enjoy; 

What are the blessings of the sight? 
O tell your poor blind boy ! 

You talk of wondrous things you see, 
You say the sun shines bright; 

1 feel him warm, but how can he 
Or make it day or night? 
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My day or night myself I make 

Whene'er I sleep or play; 
And could I ever keep awake 

With me 'twere always day. 

With heavy sighs I often hear 

You mourn my hapless woe ; 
But sure with patience I can bear 

A loss I ne'er can know. 

Then let not what I cannot have 

My cheer of mind destroy, 
Whilst thus I sing, I am a king, 

Although a poor blind boy. 

^ ji ^ 
A ROMAN MAIDEN 

ELLEN WALSH 

" What a beautiful child ! " said one of the officers of the 
guard to a companion who stood near him at the entrance 
to the residence of the governor. 

" She is, indeed, beautiful ! '* said his companion. " Who 
is she?'* 

" I do not know ; but her dress indicates that she is a 
Roman, and that she belongs to the nobility.'' 

The men watched the child, accompanied by a compan- 
ion, until she turned a corner and disappeared from their 
sight. They then resumed their conversation about the 
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Christians, the new sect that was doing such strange things, 
even giving away their riches and going about among the 
poor and the sick. 

" Surely they are crazy," said the first speaker. 

" Possibly they are striving to gain influence over the 
people so as to lead them in a revolt against the govern- 
ment," said the second man. 

The speakers passed through the gates into the court, 
and their voices died away in the distance. The last words 
heard were ones in praise of the Emperor Diocletian, who 
had instituted a persecution against the hated Christians. 

The young girl whose beauty and charm of manner had 
attracted the notice of the officers passed down the street, 
speaking but a few words to her companion, an elderly 
servant. Soon she entered one of Rome's most stately 
mansions. 

A few days after all Rome was startled at the arrest of 
Agnes, the young daughter of one of Rome's wealthiest 
citizens. The accusation against her was that she was a 
Christian. 

When she was brought before the tribunal and her 
accusers were summoned, the cause of her arrest was soon 
made apparent. Many of the young noblemen of Rome 
had admired the maiden and had asked her hand in mar- 
riage; but she had refused all who had offered. themselves. 

She told the young men that she had a lover, one whom 
she would never forsake. When her suitors proffered her 
riches and mentioned their own great influence, she said : 
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^^My lover is rich and powerful and of surpassing beauty. 
The sun's light pales before the light of His countenance. 
The flowers and the leaves nod when He passes, the birds 
sing songs in His praise, and all nature loves Him." 

When asked the name of her lover, her face would beam 
with joy as she answered, *^The name of my Lover and. King 
is Jesus Christ." 

Angered by her replies, her suitors thought to punish her 
by complaining of her to the tribunal and having her arrested 
as a Christian. They thought the fear of torture would 
make her change, and that she would finally marry one of the 
young Roman noblemen. 

As the fair young girl of only thirteen years stood before 
the judge and the excited populace, she showed no signs of 
fear. She acknowledged she was a Christian, and she re- 
fused to offer incense to the idols. 

They tried to make her take in her hand even a "^ small 
portion of the incense; they even forced her to touch it, but 
all the voluntary motion she made with her hands was to 
make the Sign of the Cross, as St. Ambrose related in the 
history of her life. 

At last the governor ordered her to be taken to a house 
where only very bad people lived. He thought this pure 
^oung maiden would prefer to offer incense to the gods rather 
than go to this house. She looked fearlessly at the judge and 
said: '*I have no fear. The Lord Jesus will prctect me." 

A rude rabble followed her along the streets; seme even 
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called her vile names, but the majority looked with sad faces 
at this fair young lamb being led to the slaughter. Here 
and there were men and women whose lips moved as if in 
prayer; and the looks that passed between them and Agnes, 
as they sometimes had an opportunity to draw near her, in- 
dicated that they, too, were Christians. 

Agnes entered the house cheerfully, as if going to a place 
of rejoicing. Some of the young men followed, but hesi- 
tated at the threshold. The room in which Agnes was con- 
fined was brilliantly illuminated with a mysterious light, and 
shining angels were her companions. 

One of the young men, more daring than the others, 
ventured to enter the room and approach Agnes. As he 
stretched out his hand to place it on her shoulder, he was 
struck dead by the angels. 

His friends began lamenting his death; some feared to 
say anything to Agnes, others clamored for her execution, 
because she had caused the death of the son of one of the 
officers of the court. When Agnes saw the grief of the 
father, she begged God to restore the young man to life, 
and at once he arose and walked from the room. 

Her firmness angered the governor. That a slender 
young girl should dare disobey him was more than he could 
understand. He ordered one of the soldiers to take her out 
and behead her. Rough men seized her and dragged her 
out on the street and hurried her on to the place of execution. 

"See," said an officer, passing by, "there is the maiden 
we saw yesterday as we stood by the governor's gate." 
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The other turned and looked toward Agnes. " Yes, she 
is the same child. I thought her beautiful, yesterday, but 
to-day she is more than beautiful. Of what is the child ac- 
cused? *■ he asked a man, hurrying by. 

" She is a Christian," was the answer. 
" She is pure and good whatever she is," said the second 
speaker. 

Down the street again went the cruel crowd, jeering and 
scoffing at the young girl, who heeded them not. She 
seemed to be moving without any effort. The sun shone 
on her golden hair and made a halo around her fair young 
head. Her face was upturned, and her eyes, bright and spark- 
ling, seemed gazing at something that filled her soul with joy. 

" O my Jesus, my Lord, my King, take me home soon! 
Take me home soon, if it be Thy holy will ! " she repeated 
again and again. 

When she reached the place where the executioner stood 
ready for her, he, according to instruction from his superiors, 
again urged her to give up her Christ and to offer incense 
to the gods. Again she refused, and more firmly than ever. 

Clasping her hands together, .she knelt a moment in 
prayer, then placed her head in position to be severed from 
her body. Soon her soul went home to her Jesus, her King. 

Agnes was beheaded in Rome nearly sixteen hundred 
years ago. Since then she has been honored by people in 
all parts of the world. Great writers have written about 
her. St. Ambrose and St. Austin wrote panegyrics on her 
life; St. Jerome said, " The tongues and pens of all nations 
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are employed in the praises of this saint." St. Martin of 
Tours had great devotion to her, and St. Thomas a Kempis 
frequently asked her intercession. 

Poems have been written about her, pictures painted, 
monuments erected, and costly churches built — all to show 
love and devotion to the Roman maiden who lived and died 
for the Lord Jesus Christ. 

The Church for sixteen hundred years has observed her 
feast on January 21st. 

Young maidens in all countries strive to imitate her in 

love for Jesus, a love which was strong in the heart of our 

" Roman Maiden." 

ji ji ji 

THE SHAH AND THE STOKER 

EDWARD FITZGERALD 

Edward Fitzgerald was born March 31, 1809, near Woodbridge, in Suf- 
folk, England, and died June 14. 1883. The family moved to France in the 
year 1816, but later he attended Trinity College, where he took his degree in 
January, 1830. He spent many years in reading and studying. He pub- 
lished "Euphran: or. A Dialogue on Youth," and the following year **Polo- 
nius; a Collection of Wise Saws and Modern Instances." He has made 
many translations from the Spanish and Persian writers. 

One night Shah Mahmud, who had been of late 
Somewhat distempered with Affairs of State, 
Strolled through the Streets disguised, as wont to do — 
And, coming to the Baths, there on the Flue 
Saw the poor Fellow who the Furnace fed 
Sitting beside his Water-jug and bread. 
Mahmud stept in — sat down — unasked took up 
And tasted of the un tasted loaf and cup. 
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Saying within himself, " Grudge but a bit, 

And, by the Lord, your head shall pay for it ! " 

So having rested, warmed and satisfied 

Himself without a word on either side. 

At last the wayward Sultan rose to go. 

And then at last his host broke silence: " So? — 

Art satisfied? Well, brother, any day 

Or night, remember, when you come this way 

And want a bit of provender — why, you 

Are welcome, and if not — why, welcome too." 

The Sultan was so tickled with the whim 

Of this quaint erftertainment and of him 

Who offered it, that many a night again 

Stoker and Shah forgathered in that vein, 

Till, the poor fellow, having stood the test 

Of true good-fellowship, Mahmud confessed 

One night the Sultan that had been his guest: 

And in requital of the scanty dole 

The poor man offered with so large a soul. 

Bid him ask any largess that he would — 

A throne — if he would have it, so he should. 

Thepoor man kissed the dust, and " All," said he, 

" I ask is what and where I am to be ; 

If but the Shah from time to time will come 

As now, and see me in the lowly home 

His presence makes a palace, and my own 

Poor Flue more royal than another's Throne." 
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Michael Angelo Buonarotti, or as he is generally called. 
Michael Angelo, was born March 6, 1475. He was only a 
young boy when Columbus discovered 
^Pl^^ America, in 1492. His father, Ludovico 
\m^ ^B Buonarotti, a Florentine noble, was for a 
i^^g time governor of two small cities, in the 
fl|^H^^ interior of Italy, and 'in one of those cities, 
^^^^^HBFv Suigarna, our artist was born. While still 
^^1^^ an infant, the family returned to Florence, 

but the child was left in the country in the 
care of the wife of a stone cutter. Michael Angelo used to 
say that the music of the marble quarry, from whence the 
men brought out large blocks of beautiful marble, was the 
source of his first inspiration to become a sculptor. At an 
early age he began to draw designs and to carve in marble. 
His father at first opposed the boy's wish to study art, but 
finally determined to give him a trial, and placed him in the 
studio of Ghirlandajo, in Florence. Here the pupil soon 
showed greater talent than the master, and he did not 
remain long in his studio. ^ 

Michael Angelo preferred architecture to sculpture or 
painting. He considered it the greatest art, and that paint- 
ing and sculpture were only the servants of architecture. 
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However, the favor of Pope Julius II. and of the noble 
Medici family caused him to devote much attention to 
painting and sculpture. His statue of " Moses*' is one of ar 
group of eight which he designed for a mausoleum for Pope 
Julius II. His statue of "David" was carved for the city 
of Florence; his famous " Last Judgment," a fresco on the 
wall of the Sistine Chapel, was painted by order of Pope 
Paul III. 

The magnificent dome of St. Peter's Church, in Rome, 
was designed by Michael Angelo. He considered this labor 
an act of devotion, and refused all payment. He was called 
a stern, somber man ; but he was generous with his half- 
brothers and stepmother, kind to his servants, and loyal to 
his friends. The city of Rome mourned for him when he 
died, on the 17th of February, 1544. He was buried in 
Florence, in the Church of Santa Croce. His will is a model 
of brevity: "I commit my soul to God, my body to the 
earth, and my property to my nearest relations." 

j« j« j« 

Every mmute bears the stamp of an intention; what 
ones pass current at the gate of heaven. 

— Golden Sands. 
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HOME, SWEET HOME 

JOHN HOWARD PAYNE 

John Howard Payne, the author of "Home Sweet 
Home," was. born at New York, June 9, 1792, and died 
at Tunis, April 10, 1852. He wrote a number of poems 
and dramas, but his best known production is ''Home, 
Sweet Home." It is said he died in poverty and exile, 
— he who wrote so feelingly of home died without a home. 

'Midst pleasures and palaces though we may roam, 
Be it ever, so humble, there's no place like home. 
A charm from the skies seems to hallow us there. 
Which, seek through the world, is ne'er met with elsewhere- 
Home ! home ! sweet home ! 
There's no place like home. 

An exile from home, splendor dazzles in vain: 
Oh, give me my lowly thatched cottage again; 
The birds sin'ging gaily that came at my call ; 
Give me these, and the peace of mind dearer than all. 

Home ! sweet, sweet home ! 
There's no place like home. 
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SCENES BY THE WAY 

NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 

Nathaniel Hawthorne, a celebrated American novel- 
ist, was born in Salem, Massachusetts, July 4, 1804, died 
at Plymouth, New Hampshire, May 19, 1864. He gradu- 
ated at Bowdoin College in 1825, and had a position in 
the custom-house at Boston from 1838 until 1841, in which 
year he joined the ** Brook Farm " Association. He held 
public offices, among which was that of United States 
Consul at Liverpool, from 1853 to 1857 ; but he remained 

abroad until 1861. His first stor>^ "Fanshawe," was published in 1826. 

Among his best known books arc "Tl c Scarkt Letter," "The House of the Seven 

Gables," "The Wonder Book," "Twice-Told Tales," "Tanglewood Tales," 

and "The Marble Faun." 

The travelers set forth on horseback, and purposed to 
perform much of their aimless journeyings under the moon, 
and in the cool of the morning or evening twilight; the 
midday sun, while summer had hardly begun to trail its 
departing skirts over Tuscany, being still too fervid to allow 
of noontide exposure. 

For a while they wandered in that same broad valley 
which Kenyon had viewed with such delight from the 
Monte Beni tower. The sculptor soon began to enjoy the 
idle activity of their new life, which the lapse of a day or 
two sufficed to establish as a kind of system. It is so nat- 
ural for mankind to be nomadic, that a very little taste of 
that primitive mode of existence subverts the settled habits 
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of many preceding years. Kenyon's cares and whatever 
gloomy ideas before . possessed him seemed to be left at 
Monte Beni, and were scarcely remembered by the time 
that its gray tower grew undistinguishable on the brown 
hill-side. His perceptive faculties, which had found little 
exercise of late, amid so thoughtful a way of life, became 
keen, and kept • his eyes busy with a hundred agreeable 
scenes. 

He delighted in the picturesque bits of rustic character 
and manners, so little of which ever comes upon the surface 
of our life in America. Here, .for example, were the old 
women, tending pigs or sheep by the wayside. As they 
followed the vagrant steps of their charges, these venerable 
ladies kept spinning yarn with that elsewhere forgotten con- 
trivance, the distaff; and so wrinkled and stern-looking were 
they, that you might have taken them for the Parcee, spin- 
ning the threads of human destiny. In contrast with their 
great-grandmothers were the children, leading goa.ts of 
shaggy beard, tied by the horns, and letting them browse 
on branch and shrub. It is the 'fashion of Italy to add the 
petty industry of age and childhood to the hum of human 
toil. 

Another ordinary sight, as sylvan as the above, and more 
agreeable, was a girl, bearing on her back a huge bundle of 
green twigs and shrubs, or grass, intermixed with scarlet 
poppies and blue flowers ; the verdant burden being some- 
times of such size as to hide the bearer's figure, and seem a 
self-moving mass of fragrant bloom and verdure. Oftener, 
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however, the bundle reached only half-way down the back 
of the rustic nymph, leaving in sight the crooked knife, 
hanging behind her, with which she had been reaping this 
strange harvest sheaf. A pre-Raphaelite artist — he, for 
instance, who painted so marvelously a wind-swept heap of 
autumnal leaves — might find an admirable subject in one of 
these Tuscan girls, stepping with a free, er^ct, and graceful 
carriage. The miscellaneous herbage and tangled twigs 
and blossoms of her bundle, crowning her head — while her 
ruddy, comely face looks out between the hanging side fes- 
toons like a larger flower — would give the painter boundless 
scope for the minute delineation which he loves. 

Though mixed up with what was rude and earthlike, 
there was still a remote, dream-like. Arcadian charm, which 
is scarcely to be found in the daily toil of other lands. 
Among the pleasant features of the wayside were always 
the vines, clambering on fig-trees, or the other sturdy 
trunks ; they wreathed themselves in huge and rich festoons, 
from one tree to another, suspending clusters of ripening 
grapes in the interval between. Under such careless mode 
of culture, the luxuriant vine is a lovelier spectacle than 
where it produces a more precious fruit, and is, therefore, 
more artificially restrained and trimmed. Nothing can be 
more picturesque than an old grape vine, with almost a trunk 
of its own, clinging fast around its supporting tree. Nor 
does the picture lack its moral. You might twist it to more 
than one grave purpose, as you saw how the knotted, serpen- 
tine growth imprisoned within its strong embrace the friend 
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that had supported its tender infancy ; and how — as seem- 
ingly flexible natures are prone to do— it converted the 
sturdier tree entirely to its own selfish ends, extending its 
innumerable arms on every bough, and permitting hardly a 
leaf to sprout except its own. 

The scene was not less characteristic when their path 
led the two wanderers through some small ancient town. 
There, besides the peculiarities of present life, they saw 
tokens of the life that had long ago been lived and flung 
aside. The little town, such as we see in our mind's eye, 
would have its gate and its surrounding walls, so ancient . 
and massive that ages had not sufficed to crumble them 
away ; but in the lofty upper portion of the gateway, still 
standing over the empty arch, where there was no longer a 
gate to shut, there would be a dove-cote, and peaceful doves 
for the only -warders. Pumpkins lay ripening in the open 
chambers of the structure. Then as for the town wall, on 
the outside an orchard extends peacefully along its base, 
full, not of apple-trees, but of those old humorists with 
gnarled trunks and twisted boughs, the olives. Houses 
have been built upon the ramparts, or burrowed out of theii 
ponderous foundation. Even the gray, martial towers, 
crowned with ruined turrets, have been converted into 
rustic habitations, from the windows of which hang ears of 
Indian corn. 

At a door, that has been broken through the massive 
stone-work, where it was meant to be strongest, some con- 
tadini are winnowing grain. Small windows, too, are pierced 
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through the whole line of ancient wall, so that it seems a 
row of dwellings with one continuous front, built in a strange 
style of needless strength ; but remnants of the old battle- 
ments and machicolations are interspersed with the homely 
chambers and earthen tiled house-tops ; and all along its ex- 
tent both grape vines and running flower shrubs are encour- 
aged to clamber and sport over the roughness of its decay. 

Finally the long grass, intermixed with weeds and wild 
flowers, waves on the uppermost height of the shattered 
rampart ; and it is exceedingly pleasant in the golden sun- 
shine of the afternoon to behold the warlike precinct so 
friendly in its old days, and so overgrown with rural peace. 
In its guard-rooms, its prison-chambers, and scooped out of 
its ponderous breadth, there are dwellings nowadays where 
happy human lives are spent. Human parents and broods 
of children nestle in them, even as the swallows nestle in 
the little crevices along the broken summit of the wall. 

Passing through the gateway of this same little town, 
challenged only by those watchful sentinels, the pigeons, we 
find ourselves in a long narrow street, paved from side to 
side with flagstones, in the old Roman fashion. Nothing 
can exceed the grim ugliness of the houses, most of which 
are three or four stories high, stone built, gray, dilapidated, 
or half covered with plaster in patches, and contiguous all 
along from end to end of the town. 

Nature in the shape of trees, shrub, or grassy sidewalk, 
is as much shut out from the one street of the rustic village 
as from the heart of any swarming city. The dark and half 
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ruinous habitations, with their small windows, many of 
which are drearily closed with wooden shutters, are but 
magnified hovels, piled story upon story, and squalid with 
the grime that successive ages have left behind them. It 
would be a hideous scene to contemplate in a rainy day, or 
when no human life pervaded it. In the summer noon, 
however, it possesses vivacity enough to keep itself cheerful ; 
for all the within-doors of the village then bubbles over upon 
the flagstones, or looks out from the small windows, and 
from here and there a balcony. Some of the populace are 
at the butcher's shop; others are at the fountain, which 
gushes into a marble basin that resembles an antique sar- 
cophagus. Children are at play ; women at their own door- 
steps, mend clothes, embroider, weave hats of Tuscan straw, 
or twirl the distaff. Many idlers, meanwhile, strolling from 
one group to another, let the warm day slide by in the 
sweet, interminable task of doing nothing. 

As usual, on Italian waysides, the wanderers passed 
great, black crosses, hung with all the instruments of the 
Sacred Agony and Passion. There were the crown of 
thorns, the hammer and nails, the pincers, the spear, the 
sponge ; and, perched over the whole, the cock that crowed 
to St. Peter's remorseful conscience. Thus, while the fer- 
tile scene showed the never-failing beneficence of the Creator 
towards man in his transitory state, these symbols reminded 
each wayfarer of the Saviour's infinitely greater love for him 
as an immortal spirit. 

— From " The Marble Fanny 
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NATHAN HALE 

FRANCIS MILES FINCH 

Francis Miles Finch was born at Ithaca, New York, June 9. 1827. He 
graduated from Yale in the year 1849. He studied law, was admitted to the 
bar, distinguished himself in his profession, and served his fellowmen in 
several offices of political trust. From liis early years he showed a love for 
literature and literary writings. At college he was noted for his excellent 
impromptu speeches and for his college songs. Some of his best knowD 
pieces are: "Ths Blue and the Gray" and "Nathan Hale." 

To drum beat and heart beat, 
A soldier marches by ; 
There is color in his cheek, 
There is courage in his eye. 
Yet to drum beat and heart beat 
In a moment he must die. 



By starlight and moonlight, 
He seeks the Briton's camp; 
He hears the rustling flag. 
And the armed sentry's tramp; 
And the starlight and moonlight 
His silent wanderings lamp. 
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With slow tread and still tread 
He scans the tented line, 
And he counts the battery guns 
By the gaunt and shadowy pine ; 
And his slow tread and still tread 
Gives no warning sign. 

The dark wave, the plumed wave. 
It meCcS his eager glance; 
And it sparkles 'neath the stars 
Like the glimmer of a lance, — 
A dark wave, a plumed wave, 
On an emerald expanse. 

A sharp clang, a steel clang, 
And terror in the sound ! 
For the sentry, falcon-eyed. 
In the camp a spy hath found. 
With a sharp clang, a steel clang. 
The patriot is bound. 

With calm brow, with steady brow, 

He listens to his doom ; 

In his look there is no fear, 

Nor a shadow trace of gloom ; 

But with calm brow and steady brow 

He robes him for the tomb. 
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In the long night, the still night. 
He kneels upon the sod; 
And the brutal guards withhold 
E'en the solemn word of God ! 
In the long night, the still night, 
' He walks where Christ hath trod. 

'Neath the blue morn, the sunny morn, 

He dies upon the tree; 

And h5 mourns that he can lose 

But one life for liberty. 

In the blue morn, the sunny morn, 

His spirit wings are free. 

From the Fame leaf and Angel leaf. 

From monument and urn. 

The sad of earth, the glad of heaven, 

His tragic fate shall learn; 

And on Fame leaf and Angel leaf 

The name of Hale shall burn. 

^ ^ ^ 

Tis with our judgments as our watches, — none 
Go just alike, yet each believes his own. 
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THE BOY 

NATHANIEL PARKER WILLIS 

Nathaniel Parker Willis was born at Portland, Maine, January 20, 
1806, and died at Idlewild, near Newburg, New York. January 20, 1867. He 
graduated at Yale, in 1827, and soon after became associate editor of The 
Mirror, in New York, and was sent to Europe as correspondent for The Mir- 
ror, Together with George P. Morris he established The Home Journal. 
He has written '*Pencilings by the Way," "Inklings of Adventure," "The 
Death of Absalom," "A Summer Cruise in the^^editerranean," and other 
works of merit ' * 

There's something in a noble boy, 

A brave, free-hearted, careless one. 
With his unchecked, unbidden joy. 

His dread of books and love of fun. 
And in his clear and ready smile. 
Unshaded by a thought of guile, ' 

And unrepressed by sadness, 
Which brings me to my childhood back. 
As if I trod its very track 

And felt its very gladness. 

And yet it is not in his play, 

When every trace of thought is lost, 

And not when you would call him gay. 
That his bright presence thrills mQ niQSU 
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His shout may ring upon the hill, 

His voice be echoed in the hall, 
His merry laugh like music trill, 

And I in sadness hear it all ; 
For, like the wrinkles on my brow, 
I scarcely notice such things now. 

But when, amidst the earnest game. 

He stops, as if he music heard. 
And, heedless of his shouted name 

As of the carol of a bird. 
Stands gazing on the empty air, 
As if some dream were passing there : 

'Tis then that on his face I look — 
His beautiful but thoughtful face — 

And, like a long-forgotten book. 
Its sweet familiar meanings trace, — 

Remembering a thousand things 
Which passed me on those golden wings. 

Which time has fettered now — 
Things that came o'er me with a thrill. 
And left me silent, sad, and still. 

And threw upon my brow 
A holier and a gentler cast. 
That was too innocent to last. 

'Tis strange how thoughts upon a child 
Will, like a presence, sometimes press, 
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And when his pulse is beating wild, 
• And life itself is in excess — 

When foot and hand, and ear and eye, 
Are all with ardor straining high — 

How in his heart will spring 
A feeling whose mysterious thrall 
Is stronger, sweeter far than all ! 
. And on its silent wing. 
How, with the clouds, he'll float away, 
As wandering and as lost as they ! 

^ ^ ^ 

Our age lives in its busy marts, in counting-rooms, in 
workshops, in homes, and in the varied relations that form 
human society; and it is into these that sanctity is to be in- 
troduced. St. Joseph stands forth as an excellent and un- 
surpassed model of this type of perfection. . . . Out of the 
cares, toils, duties, afflictions, and responsibilities of daily life 
are to be built the pillars of sanctity of the Stylites of our age. 

— Rev, /. T. Hecker. 

. ^ ^ ^ 

Let the life and virginity of Mary be set before you as a 
mirror, in which is seen the pattern of chastity and virtue : 
her looks were sweet, her discourse mild, her behavior 
modest. — St. Ambrose. 
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THE STORY OF A NOBLE LIFE 

MARGARET M. H. HALVEY 

Margaret M. ^ovendon Halvey {n^e 
Brophy) was born in Kilabban, Queen's 
County, Ireland, on the place that had been 
in possession of her mother's family since the 
year 1585. She comes of a race whose men and 
women thougl^t ** in numbers " and gave the 
world many artistic productions. Hovendon, 
the painter of '* Breaking H6me Ties, " was a 
relative on the mother's side. 

\vt 1876 the family moved to New York, 
but since her marriage, in 1884, she has resided 
in Philadelphia. She is well known to all 

readers of the Catholic periodicals, although many of her articles have 
appeared in the non-Catholic journals. Some of her publications are : "The 
Drip of the Irish Rain " ; "The Little Sister of the Roses " : "The Graves of 
the Pioneers " ; " Woman, the Inspirer of Great Deeds " ; '* From Cashel to 
Carondolet. " 

" God rest her lovely soul," wrote one of the most erudite 
of our editors about Sara Trainer Smith, who died at Sharon 
Hill, Pennsylvania, May 4, 1899. " May God have her in 
His holy keeping," was the message of a litterateur, whose 
well-turned sentences are the admiration of many. " Her 
loss is a personal affliction — a close bereavement," was an- 
other editorial comment, and from a sisterhood, all unused 
to public expression of their sentiments, came the follow- 
ing gracious tribute : 
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" No one holding converse with her would have imagined, 
from her modest demeanor, the wealth of knowledge she 
possessed, but like the humble violet whose perfume sweetens 
the lowly spots of earth, lifting up its heart to God and smil- 
ing in His presence, so did our dear departed sister raise her 
mind to pure and lofty ideas to which she freely lent her 
pen for the benefit of Christ's little ones, or for any charity 
that she felt could be benefited by her writings/' 

Here is no hackneyed ring as of the ready-made " obitu- 
ary " which had lain long in grim readiness for its occasion. 
Like a re-echo of her own charming plaint for a lost friend, 
are the verses in which a poet, Mr. Coleman, voiced his re- 
grets and those of many beside, less favored than he in the 
gift of expression : 

Dead at the coming of the rose and leaf ! 

Fled, and I have not any tears to weep! 
Why should I trouble her deep rest with grief, 

Since God hath given His beloved sleep? 

Dead ! and the days without her smile are dark ! 

Fled, when the lilac branch was blossom-flushed ! 
How can I list to any song of lark, 

Since her dear voice forever more is hushed } 

Hushed? Nay, it rises in sublimer strain, 
With sister saints who swell the joyous hymn. 

Where parting is not, neither grief nor pain, 
Nor any eyes with idle tears are dim. 
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Her soul hath clomb God's starry ways aloft, 
But earth ! of whose sweet flowers she was a part, 

Hide her dear dust in blossoms deep and soft. 
And fold her very gently to thy heart ! 

• Take her, O flowers, who was of kindred birth ; 
Ah ! though she reigneth with the pure and just. 
Green be her grave in thy soft keeping, earth ! 
And sweet with earliest roses be her dust! 

Hers was not an eventful life, but it was most assuredly 
an interested and an interesting one. She was born in the 
historic Jesuit parish of Bohemia Manor, in Maryland, where 
her parents resided temporarily on the estate of her paternal 
grandfather; but her childhood and girlhood were spent in 
great measure in Delaware county, Pennsylvania, the home 
of her pioneer ancestors. 

Here she learned to prize, with the permissible pride of 
long descent, the stainless records of those sturdy Swedish 
settlers of the seventeenth century, from whom her father 
sprung, and, not less the honored place won in county circles 
by her maternal great-grandfather, who also bore the name 
of Smith (John Smith, gentleman, it reads in Delaware an- 
nals), of Irish Presbyterian stock. 

From him her mother inherited the historic home at 
Marcus Hook, known as one of the oldest on the Delaware 
River, where with her parents and sister, the happy sheltered 
girlhood was spent. Near Marcus Hook stands now the 
railroad -Station, bearing the name of " Trainer" in token of 
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the family's ownership, and not far away is Ridley Park 
Lake, which was formerly known as "Trainer's Dam,'* 
where their mills stood in the pioneer days. 

It was little wonder that the precocious child, who pored 
tirelessly over chronicles in which those of her blood and 
name were prominent figures, grew up to be, what a biog- 
rapher of her idolized father describes him to have been, 
" an ardent American and in heart and soul a Delawarean." 

Indirectly, or rather under Providential direction, her 
love of reading led to her conversion. While visiting at the 
home of Catholic friends at St. Mary's, Emmittsburg, she 
first read some Catholic books which interested, perplexed, 
and finally convinced her. " It was only what I had always 
believed, but could not express,'* she said in describing how 
conviction came, and to the end there was this intangible 
something in which she differed from most converts, and 
of which this seems the explanation— she was a " born " 
Catholic, always and in all things. The call unheard by her 
loved ones, sounded to this girl * of twenty, whose response 
was prompt and uncompromising, as was her nature's 
way. 

" The ideal convert " she has been called since her death 
by a priest well qualified to judge; and in a personal letter, 
written in the closing days, was found an extract that might 
be her own explanation of the term. The letter refers to 
the anniversary of her baptism, which occurred in the 
chapel of Mount St. Mary's on the Feast of the Immaculate 
Conception. 
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The little story is told, as all her stories are, with her 
own charm and directness: " Years ago as a girl," she says, 
" I went up to the mountain and found God." Then follows 
a description of the "sweet golden tinted afternoon" — of 
the little chapel and the officiating priest, " who had tears in 
his voice and in his eyes" — of the baptismal candle that 
friendly hands had wreathed with heliotrope and rose-gera- 
nium, and. which was laid carefully away anaongst hei 
treasures to await her last hour. And then the paragraph: 
" Dear Father Henry ! — Does he know in Heaven that I 
still keep the Feast with loving reverence and devotion, — 
that I am truly, humbly, gratefully a Catholic as I have ever 
been from that day." 

The true, humble, grateful Catholic, true to the spirit as to 
the letter of her Faith — humble and unassuming as the little 
child — grateful always, that she had been called and chosen, 
was the ideal convert, who with voice and pen has been the 
instrument of winning and saving many souls. 

From the day of her baptism, her talents, wonderful even 
then, were devoted to the interests of her religion. Those 
conversant with the progress of Catholic literature during 
the past quarter-century, know how completely and promi- 
nently the name of Sara Trainer Smith is identified with it. 
Every magazine and leading periodical devoted to Catholic 
interests counted her amongst its leading contributors, and 
she wrote for many high-class secular publications as well. 

Her versatility and facility of expression were wonderful ; 
the easeful style, which in so many is the result of what Dr. 
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Johnson calls "hard writing," was in her the natural out- 
come of absolute freedom from effort, and her conversation 
was equally as fascinating and instructive as her writings. 
To be forever treasured by her childish friends are letters 
from " dear Miss Sara," called forth by the " great occasions " 
of childhoodi which are as elevated in thought and faultless 
in diction as any of her published works. 

Her tastes were purely feminine in the best sense of the 
word: the fingers familiar with the pen of authorship were 
equally deft in the intricacies of dainty needlework, and, in- 
deed, this was her favorite change of occupation. How it, 
too, was made conducive to Catholic benefit may be gath- 
ered from her touching lines, called " Making the Altar 

Linens." 

A square of linen — a reel of thread, 

Cobweb filament white as snow — 
A needle slender and sharp to wed . 

Delicate edges row on row ; 
But fair, fair linens in trembling hope. 

In thankful joy as my fingers move, 
To your mission blest in the widest scope • 

I give each stitch with a throb of love. 
Prayers and blessings and cares and fears 

Weave themselves into hem and turn. 
Folded away for the endless years, 
When the lamps of the Altar cease to burn. 

More than thriee hundred short stories, novels — many of 
them yet unpublished — countless poems and sonnets, essays 
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innumerable, several series of brilliant syndicate articles that 
attracted international attention, — these remain to attest the 
rare resources of a mind that never needed resort to what 
O'Reilly called the "elaboration of what it had received," 
but conceived and gave freely of its own origination. This 
was all the more wonderful, too, from the fact that Miss 
Smith's life was spent in quiet ways. 

From the old homestead, after her father's death, the 
family came to Philadelphia, where the beloved mother 
passed away, nine years later. Then there were a few years 
spent at Cape May Point, and some long stays in Virginia, 
which held next place to Delaware in her affections. There 
were recent years of activity in Philadelphia, when Miss. 
Trainer Smith was associate editor of the Catholic Standard^ 
President of the Confraternity of St. Gabriel, Vice-President 
of the Woman's Auxiliary of the Catholic Historical So- 
ciety, which owes much of its early prestige to her, a Child 
of Mary, an active worker in St. Vincent's Aid Societies, 
and many other charities. 

Is it a wonder that to those who knew her in these varied 
activities the news of her death came as a sudden bolt from 
a smiling sky ? None could associate with invalidism such 
work as had recently appeared over her signature. Her 
first long story for children, a signal success in a new field, 
had just been printed, followed by several short ones; and 
in her favorite magazines the dear familiar name was still in 
evidence. It was known that at last she had consented to 
consider publication, that two volumes were in the hands of 
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the publishers and several others under way, and then the 
stroke fell, that to her meant life everlasting, to her friends 
an earthly void forever more. There was nothing of struggle 
or anxiety in that passing away ; all was in consonance with 
the lovely peaceful life. Speaking with a friend, to whom 
she reluctantly confessed nights of sleeplessness, which were 
a trying feature of her illness, she added: "But there are 
compensations, for never before have I understood the 
beauty of our winter dawns — each sunrise is to me a new 
delight and a new lesson." So, to the end, the optimism 
and unselfishness that had been the ruling powers of her life 
were asserted and maintained. 

Almost her last conscious words, with the exception of 
those sacred names which ever tremble on the dying lips of 
such as she, were in gratitude. " Every one is always so 
kind," was a final expression of that love of her fellow beings 
which showed in every act and word, remembered of her, to 
whom, had she but allowed herself to be known as she de- 
served, all the world should have joyed to do kindness. 

Beside that couch of peace the baptismal candle, pre- 
served for this solemn hour, lent its hallowed light, the fra- 
grance of the " heliotrope and rose-geranium," in which it had 
so long lain^ lingering after its flame had quivered into dark- 
ness, even as the gracious gentle memory of its owner must 
remain with those who prized the living presence. 

Only her own pfen could do justice to the scene when, in 
the quiet parlor, friends looked their last on the dear face, 
around which were set as a chaplet, clustering lilac plumes, 
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freshly gathered from trees, planted by her mother's hand 
in the garden of the old homestead at Marcus Hook. Of 
that same garden and the beloved mother of whom it was 
once the pride, she had written: 

O sweet, rare life ! thou art not laid low — 

Mother, still as the seasons go, 

Thou art crowned and blest when thy roses blow 

She lay, as she was wont to say she liked to remember 
departed friends : 

Tall tapers burning at her head 
And radiant whiteness o'er her shed, 
At rest — at rest — among the flowers. 

Every incident and surrounding recalled some prescient 
line of hers — the treasured Rosary in her hand, the Crucifix 
beside — what could recur more fitly than the closing para- 
graph of an explanation she had written the previous year 
of " Our Lady's Beads " : 

" You shall not go empty-handed to the Gate of Heaven, 
if you carry thither your worn beads and your indulgenced 
Crucifix, jeweled both of them, to the all-seeing Eye, with 
the whispered words of our Lord's Prayer and His Mother's 
praises." 

Simple and unostentatious as her life was the morning 
funeral at the Church of the Holy Spirit at Sharon Hill. 
The musical services consisted of her favorite hymns, most 
of them rendered by two of her chosen friends. The school 
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girls of St. Vincent's Aslyum, whose cause she had alwa vs be- 
friended, were there, too, and their young voices rose to 
greet this, her last incoming to an earthly temple, with the 
refrain she loved, " The Hymn to the Sacred Heart." 

As the echo of her own gentle reproval to those who 
grieved, came the singers' voices: " He wipes the tear from 
every eye." Then Schubert's " Adieu " ; " Jerusalem " ; 
Miss Eleanor Donnelly's hymn, " Like a strong and raging 
fire " ; " Cross and Crown," and at the close, " Jesus Saviour 
of My Soul." In the language of sacred song was told all — 
of the cross so joyously accepted, of the crown aspired to in 
all humility, of the Heart wherein she put her changeless 
trust. 

A little later, as the noon-sun struggled through the 
grayness of a typical spring day, all that was mortal of Sara 
Trainer Smith, poet, novelist, and critic, — the ideal Catholic 
woman and convert, was laid away before the eyes of loving 
relatives and childhood's friends in the family vault in Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 

May God's eternal peace be hers whose earthly presence 
was as a rest and a benediction ! 

1^ 1^ 1^ 

We may leave Paradise behind us when we set out to 
find a better place than home. 

^ ^ j^ 
Men of few words are the best men. 

— Shakespeare. 
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EMILY HICKEY 

Emily Hickey was born in Macmine Castle. County Wexford, Ireland. 
Her father was a Protestant clergyman, and many of her relatives have been 
physicians. Her grandfather, William Hickey. published some twenty 
books and pamphlets, and most of his writings appeared under the name of 
"Martin Doj'le." 

From childhood Miss Hickey loved books and reading ; she began to 
write at an early age. Robert Browning. Hon. Roden Noel, and all who 
know Miss Hickey's books, admire her writings. It is not many years since 
she was received into the Catholic Church at St. Dominic's Priory, Haver- 
stock Hill, London. She has published the following volumes of verse: "A 
Sculptor and Other Poems"; "Verse-Tales, Lyrics, and Translations*'; 
"Michael Villiers " ; "Our Lady of May " ; and " Poems." The lion. Roden 
Noel wrote of the poem " Harebells " : " It is quite a miracle of loveliness. It 
has a combined fairy and childhood feeling in it which gives a special ro- 
mance and flavor to the daint}' flower rhyme. The lyric is worthy of a place 
beside Philip Marston's * Garden Secrets,' and other flower poems, — beside 
Mrs. Hamilton King's mystical and musical 'Ballad of the Midnight Sun.' " 

Blue bells, on blue hills, where the sky is blue, 
Here's a little blue-gowned maid come to look at you; 
Here's a little child would fain, at the vesper time. 
Catch the music of your hearts, hear the harebells chime. 
" Little hares, little hares," softly prayeth she, 
" Come, come across the hills, and ring the bells for me." 

When do hares ring the bells, does my lady say? 
Is it when the sky is rosed with the coming day? 
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Is it in the strength of noon, all the earth aglow? 

Is it when at eventide sweet dew falleth slow? 

Any time the bells may ring, morn or noon or even; 

Love-bells, joy-bells, earth-bells heard in heaven. 

Any time the happy hills may be lightly swept 

By the ringers' little feet ; any time except 

When, by horse and hound and man chased and frightenea 

sore. 
Weak and panting, little hares care to ring no more. 
It must be upon the hills where the hunt comes ne'er, 
Chimes of bells ring out to greet touch of little hare. 

Harebells, bluebells, ring, ring again ! 

Set a-going, little hares, the joyaunce of the strain. 

Not a hare to ring the bells on the whole hillside ? 

Could she make the harebells ring if my darling tried? 

Harebells, harebells, a little child blue-gowned 

Stands and listens longingly ; little hands embrowned 

Touch you ; rose-mouth kisses you : ring out ! 

Is a little child a thing any flower should flout ? 

Child's hand on poet's heart makes it bloom in song: 

Let her hear your fairy chimes, delicate ding-dong. 

Let her hear what poet's voice never caught nor sung: 

Let a child ring the bells little hares have rung! " 

Soft she whispers to the flowers, bending o'er them there, 

" Let me ring your bonny bells ! I'm a little hare ! 

No, I'm only a little child, but I love you so! 

Let me ring your little bells, just to say, you know?" 
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Harebells, bluebells, ring, ring again 1 

Set a-going, little child, the joyaunce of the strain. 

Oh, the look upon her face for the music heard ! 

Is it wind in fairy soughs? Is it far-off bird? 

Does the child hear melody grown folk cannot hear? 

Is the harebells' music now chiming on her ear? 

Father, give this little child, as she goeth on. 

Evermore to keep the gift by this music won ; 

Gift which makes this earth of ours very Paradise 

For delight of opened ears, joy of opened eyes. 
Harebells, joy-bells, love-bells, dear and blest, ^ 
Ring in the sacredness of her happy breast. 

^ j^ ^ 

Evil ought not to be done for anything in the worid, not 
for the love of any hum^n being ; but yet for the benefit of 
one that is in need, a good work is sometimes freely to be 
left undone, or rather to be changed for what is better; for 
by this means a good work is not lost but changed into a 
better. 

Without charity, the outward work profiteth nothing; 
but whatever is done out of charity, be it ever so little and 
contemptible, it is all made fruitful ; inasmuch as God re- 
gardeth more out of how much love a man doth work than 
how much he doth. 

Thomas h Kempis, 
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Have you ever noticed musicians when they are adjust- 
ing their instruments how .careful they are to have all in 
harmony? If they did not value ^ the 
importance of harmony, but each one 
played independently, what a discord of 
sounds w^ould greet the ear. 

Jean Baptiste Camille Corot seemed 
ever to try to adjust himself to nature 
because it was God's direct revelation 
to him. He never tired looking at trees 
and fields and flowers, and trying to 
glean from them the great truths a loving Father was 
telling him by means of those voiceless messengers. 

Corot 's pictures of landscapes tell, in a measure, how he 
tried to attune his life to the " music of the spheres," the 
great songs of creation. 

He was born at Paris in the year 1796, and died i-n 1875. 
Many of his best pictures are in public and private galleries 
in the United States. The best collection of Corot's paint- 
ings are in the private gallery of James J. Hill, in St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 
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In the year 1716, or about that period, a boy might be 
seen in the streets of Boston, who was known among his 
school-fellows and playmates by the name of Ben Franklin. 
Ben was born in 1706; so that he was now about ten years 
old. His father, who had come over from England, was a 
soap boiler and tallow chandler, and resided in Milk Street, 
not far from the Old South Church. 

Ben was a bright boy at his books, and even a brighter 
one when at play with his comrades. He had some remark- 
able qualities, which always seemed to give him the lead, 
whether in sport or more serious matters. I might tell you 
a number of amusing anecdotes about him. You are 
acquainted, no doubt, with his famous story of the " Whis- 
tle," and how he bought it with a whole pocket full of cop- 
pers, and afterward, repented of his bargain. But Ben had 
grown a great boy since those days, and had gained wisdom 
by experience ; for it was one of his peculiarities, that noth- 
ing ever happened to him without teaching him some valu- 
able lesson. 

Ben's face was already pretty well known to tne inhabi- 
.tants of Boston. The selectmen and other people of note 
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often visited his father for the sake of talking about the 
affairs of the town and the province. Mr. Franklin was 
considered a person of great wisdom and integrity, and was 
respected by all who knew him, although he supported his 
family by the humble trade of boiling soap and making tal- 
low candles. 

While his father and visitors were holding deep consul- 
tations about public affairs, little Ben would sit on his stool 
in a corner, listening with the greatest interest, as if he un- 
derstood every word. Indeed, his features were so full of 
intelligence that there could be little doubt, not only that he 
understood what was said, but that he could have expressed 
some very sagacious opinions out of his own mind. But in 
those days boys were expected to be silent in the presence 
of their elders. However,. Ben Franklin was looked upon 
as a very promising lad, who would talk and act wisely by- 
and-by. 

" Neighbor Franklin," his father's friends would some- 
times say, " you ought to send this boy to college, and make 
a minister of him." 

"I have often thought of it," his father would reply; 
" and my brother Benjamin promises to give him a great 
many volumes of manuscript sermons, in case he should be 
educated for the church ; but I have a large family to sup- 
port, and cannot afford the expense." 

In fact, Mr. Franklin found it so difficult to provide 
bread for his family that, when the boy was ten years old, 
it became necessary to take him from school. Ben was then 
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employed, in cutting candle wicks into equal lengths and 
filling the niolds with tallow ; and many families in Boston 
spent their evenings by the light of the candles which he 
had helped to make. 

Busy as his life was now, Ben still found time to keep 
company with his former schoolfellows. He and the other 
boys were very fond of fishing and spent many of their lei- 
sure hours on the margin of the mill pond, catching floun- 
ders, perch, eels, and tomcod, which came up with the tide. 
The place where they fished is now, probably, covered with 
stone pavements and brick buildings, and thronged with 
people and with vehicles of all kinds ; but at that period it 
was a marshy spot on the outskirts of the town, where gulls 
flitted and screamed overhead, and salt meadow grass grew 
under foot. 

On the edge of the water there was a deep bed of clay, in 
which the boys were forced to stand while they caught their 
fish. Here they dabbled in mud and mire like a flock of 
ducks. 

" This is very uncomfortable," said Ben Franklin one 
day to his comrades, while they were standing knee-deep in 
the quagmire. 

"So it is," said the other boys. "What a pity we have 
no better place to stand ! " 

Nothing more would have been done or said about the 
matter by the other boys; but it was not in Ben's nature to 
be sensible of an inconvenience without using his best efforts 
to find a remedy. So as he and his comrades were return- 
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ingfrom the waterside, Ben suddenly threw down,his string 
of fish with a very determined air. 

" Boys," cried he, " I have thought of a scheme which 
will be greatly for our benefit and for the publip benefit/' 

It was queer enough, to be sure, to hear this little fel- 
low — this rosy cheeked, ten-year-old bo.y — talking about 
schemes for the public benefit ! Nevertheless, his compan- 
ions were ready to listen, being assured that Ben's scheme, 
whatever it was, would be well worth their attention. They 
remembered how sagaciously he had conducted all their en- 
terprises. 

They remembered, too, his wonderful contrivance of 
sailing across the mill pond by lying flat on his back in the 
water and allowing himself to be drawn along by a paper 
kite. If Ben could do that, he might certainly do anything. 

" What is your scheme, Ben ? — what is it ? " cried they all. 

It so happened that they had now come to a spot of 
ground where a new house was to be built. Scattered 
round about lay a great many large stones, which were to be 
used for the cellar and foundation. Ben mounted upon the 
highest of these stones, so that he might speak with the 
more authority. 

" You know, lads,!' said he, " what a plague it is to be 
forced to stand in the quagmire yonder — over shoes and 
stockings (if we wear any) in mud and water. Unless we 
can find some remedy for this evil, our fishing business must 
be given up entirely. Surely, this would be a terrible mis- 
fortune 1 " 
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" That it would ! That it would ! " said his comrades sor- 
rowfully. 

" Now, I propose," continued Master Benjamin, " that 
we build a wharf for the purpose of carrying on our 
fisheries. You see those stones. The workmen mean 
to use them for the underpinning of a house; but 
that would be for only one man's advantage. My plan 
is to . take those same stones and carry on the fishing 
business with comfort and to better advantage, but it 
will likewise be a great convenience to boats passing 
up and down the stream. Thu*s, instead of one man, 
fifty, or a hundred, besides ourselves, may be benefited 
by these stones. What say you, boys? Shall we build 
the wharf?" 

Ben's proposal was received with one of those uproarious 
shouts wherewith boys usually express their delight at what- 
ever just suits them. Nobody thought of questioning the 
right and justice of building a wharf with stones that be- 
longed to another person. 

" Hurrah ! hurrah ! " shouted they. " Let's set about it." 

It was agreed that they should all be on the spot that 
evening and commence their grand public enterprise by 
moonlight. Accordingly, at the appointed time, the whole 
gang of youthful laborers assembled and eagerly began to 
remove the stones. They had not calculated how much toil 
would be requisite in this important part of their undertak- 
ing. The very first stone which they laid hold of proved so 
heavy that it seemed to be fastened to the ground. Nothing 
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but Ben's cheerful and resolute spirit could have induced 
them to persevere. 

Ben, as might be expected, was the soul of the enter- 
prise. By his mechanical genius, he contrived methods to 
lighten the labor of transporting the stones, so that one boy, 
under his directions, would perform as much as half a dozen 
if left to themselves. Whenever their spirits flagged, he had 
some joke ready, which seemed to renew their strength, by 
setting them all into a roar of laughter. 

The boys, like a colony of ants, performed a great deal 
of labor by their numbers, though the individual strength of 
each could have accomplished but little. Finally, just as the 
moon sank below the horizon, the great work was finished. 

" Now, boys," cried Ben, " let's give three cheers and go 
home to bed. To-morrow we may catch fish at our ease." 

"Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah!" shouted his comrades. 
Then they all went home in such an ecstasy that they could 
hardly get a wink of sleep. 

In the morning, when the early sunbeams were gleam- 
ing on the steeples and roofs of the town, and gilding the 
waters that surrounded it, the masons, rubbing their eyes, 
came to begin their work at the foundation of the new 
house. But, on reaching the spot, they rubbed their eyes 
much harder. What had become of their heap of stones.*^ 

" Why, Sam," said one to another, in great perplexity, 
" here's been some witchcraft at work while we were asleep. 
The stones must have flown away through the air." 

" More likely they have been stolen," answered Sam. 
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" But who on earth would think of steaHng a heap of 
stones? " cried a third. " Could a man carry them away in 
his pocket?" 

The master mason, who was a gruff kind of a man, stood 
scratching his head, and said nothing at first. But, looking 
carefully on the ground, he discerned innumerable tracks of 
little feet, some with shoes and some barefoot. Following 
those tracks with his eye, he saw that they formed a beaten 
path toward the water side. 

" Ah, I see what the mischief is," said he, nodding his 
head. " Those little rascals, the boys — they have stolen our 
stones to build a wharf with." 

The masons immediately went to examine the new struc- 
ture. To say the truth, it was well worth looking at, so 
neatly and with such admirable skill had it been planned 
and finished. The stones were put together so securely 
that there was no danger of their being loosened by the tide, 
however swiftly it might sweep along. There was a broad 
safe platform to stand upon, whence the little fishermen 
might cast their lines into deep water and draw up fish 
in abundance. Indeed, it almost seemed as if Ben and 
his comrades might be forgiven for taking the stones, 
because they had done their job in such a workmanlike 
manner. 

" The boys that built this wharf understood their busi- 
ness pretty well," said one of the masons. " I should not be 
ashamed of such a piece of work myself. 

But the master mason did not seeru tQ ^i^py (;Ue joke. 
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He was one of those people who care a great deal more for 
their own rights and privileges than for the convenience of 
all the rest of the world. 

"Sam," said he, more gruffly than usual, "go call a con- 
stable." 

So Sam called a constable, and inquiries were set on foot 
to discover the perpetrators of the theft. In the course of 
the day warrants were issued, with the signature of the jus- 
tice of the peace, to take the bodies of Benjamin Franklin 
and other evil disposed persons who had stolen a heap of 
stones. If the owner of the stolen property had not been 
more merciful than the master mason, it might have gone 
hard with our friend Benjamin and his fellow-laborers.' 
Luckily for them, the gentleman had great respect for Ben's 
father, and, moreover, was amused with the spirit of the 
whole affair. He therefore let the culprits off easily. 
When they were set at liberty, the poor boys had to go 
through another trial, and receive sentence, and suffer exe- 
cution, too, from their own fathers. Many a rod, I grieve to 
say, was put in use on that unlucky night. 

As for Ben, he was less afraid of a whipping than of his 
father's disapprobation. Mr. Franklin, as I have mentioned 
before, was a sagacious man, and also an inflexibly upright 
one. He had read much for a person in his rank of life, and 
had pondered upon the ways of the world until he had 
gained more wisdom than a whole library of books could 
have taught him. Ben had a greater reverence for his father 
than for any other person in the world, as well on account 
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of his spotless integrity as of his practical sense and deep 
view of things. 

Consequently, after being released from the clutches of 
the law, Ben came into his father's presence with fear and 
trembling. - 

" Benjamin, come hither," began Mr. Franklin, in his 
customary solemn and weighty tone. 

The boy approached and stood before his father's chair, 
waiting reverently to hear what judgment this good man 
would pass upon his late offense. He felt that now the 
right and wrong of the whole matter would be placed before 
him. 

" Benjamin," said his father, "what could induce you to 
take property which did not belong to you? " 

" Why, father," replied Ben, hanging his head at first, 
but then lifting his eyes to Mr. Franklin's face, "if it had 
been merely for my own benefit, I never should have 
dreamed of it ; but I knew that the wharf would be a public 
convenience. If the owner of the stones should build a 
house with them, nobody would enjoy any advantage except 
himself. I made use of them in a way that was for the 
advantage of many persons. I thought it right to aim at 
doing good to the greatest number." 

" My son," said Mr. Franklin solemnly, " so far as it was 
in your power, you have done a greater harm to the public 
than to the owner of the stones." 

" How. can that be, father? " asked Ben. 

" Because," answered his father, " in building your wharf 
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with stolen materials, you have committed a moral wrong. 
There is no more terrible mistake than to violate what is 
eternally right for the sake of a seeming expediency. Those 
who act upon such a principle do the utmost in their power 
to destroy all that is good in the world." 

" Heaven forbid ! '* said Benjamin. 

" No act," continued Mr. Franklin, " can possibly be for 
the benefit of the public generally which involves injustice 
to any individual. It would be easy to prove this by exam- 
ples. Can we suppose that our all-wise and just Creator 
would have So ordered the affairs of the world that a wrong 
act should be the true method of attaining a right end? It 
is impious to think so. I do verily believe, Benjamin, that 
almost all the public and private misery of mankind arises 
from a neglect of the great truth — that evil can produce only 
evil — that good ends must be wrought out by good means." 

" I will never forget it again," said Benjamin, bowing his 
head. . 

" Remember," concluded his father, " that whenever we 
vary from the highest rule of right, just so far we do an in- 
jury to the world. It may seem otherwise for the moment; 
but, both in time and in eternity, it will be found so." 

To the close of his life Ben Franklin never forgot this 

conversation with his father ; and we have reason to suppose 

that, in his public and private career, he endeavored to act 

upon the principles which that good and wise man. hi« 

father, then taught him. 
16 
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BERTEL THORWALDSEN 

1770-1844 

"I was born on the 8th of March, 1797," Thorwaldsen 
was heard often to say, although history tells us he was born 
in Copenhagen, Denmark, November 
19, 1770. On March 8, 1797, he entered 
the city of Rome, and here he received 
so much assistance and inspiration from 
the art treasures he found in this city — 
the art center of the world — that he used 
to say he began to exist the day he first 
entered Rome. 

His mother was a peasant girl and 
his father a woodcarver, but it is said that " his pedigree 
may be traced to the earliest Danish kings." 

The little boy's first conscious pleasure, after that of 
greeting his father and mother when they were away from 
home even for a few hours, was that experienced by seeing 
a piece of carved wood which his father held up and said : 
" How do you like that, little one? " 
" It makes me think of Heaven!" was the boy's reply, 
although he was only a child. 

Very early in life Thorwaldsen showed talent for carving 
and modeling. When only eleven years of age, he began 
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attending the Copenhagen Academy of Arts. In the year 
1793 he won the grand prize of the Academy, and this 
money enabled him to travel and to visit Italy. 

The galleries of Italy, the art in the churches and by the 
wayside were an inspiration to this young man, who was all 
eager to learn and to work. Four years after he left Copen- 
hagen, when he entered Rome, his tastes had been culti- 
vated, so that he soon saw that this city had in store for 
those who wished to study, a vast amount of rich art ma- 
terial. Canova, the sculptor, who was in Rome at this time, 
was ohe of the first to praise the Northern youth and urge 
him to go on with his work. 

Success did not come to him without an effort. Many 
a time the firm hand and keen eye performed the bidding of 
the brain, when he would have been glad of a hearty meal 
with the mother who loved him and the father who under- 
stood him.^ Thorwaldsen is no exception to the rule that 
they who would attain great heights must overcome diffi- 
culties. 

When he was the most discouraged, Mr. Hope, an Eng- 
lishman, purchased, for three hundred pounds, liis large 
statue of Jason. His days of hardest trial were over, and 
never after did he suffer want. 

His beautiful bas-reliefs, " Night " and " Morning," were 
made about this time, and orders came from Prince Louis 
of Bavaria, and from many art lovers in Italy. The King 
of Denmark knighted him and invited him to return to 
Copenhagen. 
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He did not return to Copenhagen until the year 1819. 
The people received him with joy, and gave him a grand 
ovation. Orders came from all parts of Europe. Lucerne 
asked him to design a monument to the soldiers of the 
Swiss Guard who had met death at the Tuileries in the year 
1792. The " Lion of Lucerne" is familiar to all. 

He made busts of many noted people, equestrian statues 
monuments, and bas-reliefs. He is credited with over two 
hundred and sixty completed works, and a number which 
he designed, some of which he completed the head. His 
monument to Pope Pius VH., which is at St. Peter's at 
Rome, is a perfect figure of the -Pontiff, attended by Wis- 
dom and Prudence, and characters representing Time and 
History. 

In Copenhagen is the "Angel of Baptism," the "Guard 
ian Angel," the " Lord's Supper," and his colossal statue of 
Christ with the twelve Apostles near Him. The face of 
Christ is beautiful; the solemn look, almost sad, conveys 
the idea that He was thinking of the whole world. As 
Thorwaldsen stood before his own completed work, he said : 
" Yes ; He must be erect with arms extended, so as to sig- 
nify the all-embracing Love." 

His death, in March, 1844, was sudden. His body was 
placed in the Museum built for his art works in his native 
citv 
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THE CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE 

LORD ALFRED TENNYSON 

Half a league, half a league, 

Half a league onward, 
All in the valley of Death 

Rode the six hundred. 
" Forward the Light Brigade ! 

Charge for the guns ! " he said: 
Into the valley of Death 

Rode the six hundred. 

" Forward, the Light Brigade ! " 
Was there a man dismayed? 
Not though the soldiers knew 

Some one had blundered. 
Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and die. 
Into the valley of Death 

Rode the six hundred. 

Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon in front of them 
Volleyed and thundered; 
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Stormed at with shot and shell, 
Boldly they rode and well, 
Into the jaws of Death, 
Into the mouth of Hell 
Rode the six hundred. 

Flashed all their sabers bare, 
Flashed as they turned in air, 
Sabring the gunners there. 
Charging an army, while 

All the world wondered : 
Plunged in the battery smoke, 
Right through the line they broke 
Cossack and Russian 
Reeled from the saber stroke 

Shattered and sundered ; 
Then they rode back, but not — 

Not the six hundred. 

Cannon to right of them. 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon behind them 

Volleyed and thundered. 
Stormed at with shot and shell. 
While horse and hero fell. 
They that had fought so well 
Came through the jaws of Death 
Back from the mouth of Hell, 
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All that was left of them, 
Left of six hundred. 

When can their glory fade ? 
O, the wild charge they made ! 

All the world wondered. 
Honor the charge they made ! 
Honor the Light Brigade, 

Noble six hundred! 

s s s 
INDEPENDENCE BELL 

Ouly 4. 1776) 

When the Declaration of Independence was adopted by 
Congress, the event was announced by ringing the old State 
House bell, which bore the inscription, " Proclaim liberty 
throughout the land to all the inhabitants thereof." The 
bellman stationed his little grandson at the door of the hall 
to await the instructions of the doorkeeper as to when to 
ring. At the word the young patriot rushed out and, clai>- 
ping his hands, shouted : ''Ring! Ring! RING!" 

There was tumult in the city, 
In the quaint old Quaker town. 

And the streets were rife with people 
Pacing restless up and down — 

People gathered at the corners. 
Where they whispered each to each, 
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And the sweat stood on their temples 
With the earnestness of speech. 

As the bleak Atlantic currents 

Lash the wild Newfoundland shore, 
So they beat^against the State House, 

So they surged against the door; 
And the mingling of their voices 

Made a harmony profound, 
Till the quiet street of Chestnut 

Was all turbulent with sound. 

" Will they do it ? " " Dare they do it ? " 

" Who is speaking ? " " What's the news ? ' 
" What of Adams ? " " What of Sherman ? " 

" Oh, God grant they won't refuse ! '* 
'* Make some way there ! " " Let me nearer ! 

"I am stifling!" "Stifle then! 
When a nation's life's at hazard, 

We've no time to think of men ! " 

So they surged against the State House, 

While all solemnly inside 
Sat the " Continental Congress," 

Truth and reason for their guide. 
O'er a simple scroll debating, 

Which, though simple it might be, 
Yet should shake the cliffs of England 

With the thunders of the free. 
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Far aloft in that high steeple 

Sat the bellman, old and gray; 
He was weary of the tyrant 

And his 'iron-scepter sway. 
So he sat, with one hand ready 

On the clapper of the bell. 
When his eye could catch the signal, 

The expected news to tell. 

See ! See ! The dense crowed quivers 

Through all its lengthy line. 
As the boy beside the portal 

Hastens forth to give the sign ! 
With his little hands uplifted. 

Breezes dallying with his hair. 
Hark ! with deep, clear intonation, 

Breaks his young voice on the air. 

Hushed the people's swelling murmur 

List the boy's exulting cry: 
" Ring!" he shouts, " Ring! grandpa, 

Ring! oh, ring for Liberty!" 
Quickly, at the given signal. 

The old bellman lifts his hand, 
'Forth he sends the good news, making 

Iron music through the land. 

How they shouted! What rejoicing! 
How the old bell shook the air, 
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Till the clang of freedom ruffled 
The calmly gliding Delaware ! 

How the bonfires and the torches 
Lighted up the night's repose, 

And from the flames, like fabled Phcenix, 
Our glorious liberty arose ! 

That old State House bell is silent. 

Hushed is now the clamorous tongue; 
But the spirit it awakened, 

Still is living — ever young ; 
When we greet the smiling sunlight 

On the Fourth of each July, 
We will ne'er forget the bellman .^ 

Who, betwixt the earth and sky. 
Rang out, loudly, " Independence " ; 

Which, please God, shall jiever die ! 

s s s 

We should not break the chords or throw .aside the lute 
when we perceive a discord ; we must apply our ear to find 
•out w^hence comes the disarrangement, and gently stretch 
or loosen the string as the art prescribes. 

— St. Francis de Sales. 
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CENTENNIAL HYMN 



JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 




John Greenleaf Whittier, an American poet, was 
born in Haverhill, Massachusetts, in 1808, and died in 
1892. at Amesbury, in the same State. His educational 
advantages, in his youth, were very limited. He attended 
the district school in winter and worked on the farm in 
summer. He read and studied and became an honored 
and well-known poet. He was a member of the Society 
of Friends. The majority of his poems were not long; 
the two of greatest length are "Snowbound " and "Tent 
on the Beach. " The poem " Barefoot Boy "and the " Cen- 
tennial Ode " are favorites in the schools. 



Our fathers' God ! from out whose hand 
The centuries fall like grains of sand, 
We meet to-day, united, free. 
And loyal to our land and Thee, 
We thank Thee for the era done. 
And trust Thee for the opening one. 

Here, where of old, by Thy design. 
The fathers spake that word of Thine 
Whose echo is the glad refrain 
Of rended bolt, and falling chain, 
To grace our festal time, from all 
The zones of earth our guests we call. 
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Be with us while the New World greets 
The Old World thronging all its streets, 
Unveiling all the triumphs won 
By art of toil beneath the sun ; 
And unto common good ordain 
This rivalship of hand and brain. 

Thou, who hast here in concord furled 
The war flags of a gathered worl4, 
Beneath our Western skies fulfill 
The Orient's mission of good will. 
And, freighted with love's Golden Fleece 
Send back its Argonauts of peace. 

For art and labor met in truce. 
For beauty made the bride of use, 
We thank Thee; but, withal, we crave 
The austere virtues strong to saye. 
The honor proof to place or gold. 
The manhood never bought nor sold ! 

Oh, make Thou us, through centuries long 
In peace secure, in justice strong; 
Around our gift of freedom draw ' 
The safeguards of Thy righteous law; 
And cast in some diviner mold. 
Let the new cycle shame the old I 
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PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY 



Key : at, mate, far, all, f&st, care, final ; met, mSte, her; it, pine, bird ; on 
note, move ; up, mate, full ; foot, f<5&d ; city, my. 



Aboa ben Adhem 

Aednoth 

Aga 

Alaric 

Alisakal 

Angelico 

Angel o 

Anisarchas 

Antoninus 

Arcadia 

Anmodeus 

Atbelstan 

Augustine 

Avoca 

Barbison 

Bertel 

Bohemia 

Bonlieur 

Bordeaux 

Calais 

Camille 

Canova 

Canterbuiy 

Carinus 

Carmen 

Chateau By 

Cibber 

Cincinnati 

Concord 

Copenhae^en 



k'h6b ben a'-dem 
ed'-noth 

al'-ft-rik 

§le-s&'-kal 

an-jer«5'k6 

an'-je-l5 

an-is'-ar-kus 

an t5-ni'-nu8 

ar-ka'-di-a 

as-mC-de'-us 

ath'-el-st&n 

§'-gus tin 

a-v5'-ka 

bar-bison' 

bertel' 

b(5-he'-me-& 

bo-ner' 

bor-do' 

kal'-is 

kji-mel' 

kH-n(5'-v& 

kan'-ter ber-i 

k&ri'-nus 

kar'-men 

sha-tO' bi 

sib'-er 

sin-si-na'-ti 

kong' kord 

k5-pen-ha'-gen 



Corot 

Dante 

Darius 

De Vere 

Dheleeish 

Diocletian 

El Paso del Norte 

Etheric 

Eugenie 

Ewing 

Froissart 

Garryowen 

Ghirlandajo 

Giovanni 

Glastonbury 

Guido di Pietro 

Hapsburg 

Haron al Rashid 

Hercules 

Herklas 

Honorius 

Irene 

Jean de Vienne 

Kenyon 

Knowles 

Koran 

Launcelot 

Leigh Hunt 

Lucerne 

Lucinda 



ko-rO' 

dan'-te 

da-ri'-us 

de v6r' 

the'-le-ish 

di-5-kle'-8ban 

el pa' -86 del nor'-ta 

eth'-er-ik 

a-je'-ni 

a'-ing 

frwa-sar' 

g&re'-o-en 

jer-lan-da'-yO 

j5-van'-n6 

glas'-ton-ber-i 

gwg'-dO di p6'-tr6 

haps' -berg 

ha-rOn' al rash' -id 

her'-ku-iez 

herk'-las 

ho-nO'-ri-us 

i-re'-ne 

zhSn de vyen' 

ken' -yon 

nSls 

kO'-r&n 

lan'-se-lot 

le hunt 

lu-sern' 

IQ sin' -da 
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Ludovico 


Iu-d6'-ve-k5 


Poppea 


p5-p6'-a 


Mahmud 


ma-mOd' 


Potomac 


pO-to'-mak 


Mauny 


ma n6' 


Ramsey 


ram'-zi 


Medici 


med'-e-che 


Reynolds 


ren'-oldz 


Meynell 


ma'-nel 


Roche 


r5ch 


Milan 


mi-lan' # 


Roulet 


roo-la' 


Millet 


me-ya' 


Santa Croce 


san'-t& krO'.che 


Monte Beni 


mon'-te be'-ni 


Savoureen 


8& vOr'-yen 


Morier 


mO'-ri-er 


Schubert 


shoo-bert 


Mugello 


mu-zel'-yo 


Sebastian 


sa-bas-te-iin 


Neri 


na'-re 


Seneca 


sen'-e-ka 


Nero 


ne'-rO 


Sharon 


shar'-on 


Newberry 


nQ'-ber-i 


Shule Aroon 


shul &-roon' 


Newburg 


na'-berg 


Siena 


se-a'-na 


Newfoundland 


nu- found' -land 


Sistine 


sis'-tin 


Olympus 


5 lim'.pus 


Stilicho 


stil'-i-ko 


Orpheus 


or' fus 


Thorwaldsen 


tor'-vald-zen 


Oswald 


oz'-wald 


Tuscan 


tus'-k&n 


Payne 


pan 


Vasari 


va-sa'-r6 


Perrouet 


per-on-et' 


Whittier 


hwit'-i-er 


Philippe 


fi-lip'-e 


Yon(?e 


yttng 


Pierre 


pyftr 


Zacharias 


zak-A-rl'-^ 
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